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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
WINSLOW’S INSANITY! 
[Second notice.} 


“Instigated by the devil” was the old phrase 
applied to persons who committed murder, and 
the hard laws used in those times to despatch 
them with considerable speed to their supposed 
Instigator for their reward. But in our philo- 
sophical day the notion of a devil is scouted ; 
and it naturally follows that crime, his offspring, 
should be also considered in a new light. As- 
sassination has accordingly resolved itself into 
insanity; and physic and law, being two liberal 
professions, have agreed that insanity is a mis- 
fortune, nota vice. That the antiquated notions 
of guilt, siu, and immorality, are grievously 
disturbed by this more enlightened doctrine, is 
true; but then, if sane peaceable men do hap- 
pen to be murdered in consequence, there is a 
balance of insane individuals preserved and 
provided for, which makes the account of hu- 
man lives lost and saved pretty nearly the same 
as before. , 
“Not having the fear of God before their 
eyes” was another phrase applied to murderers, 
which would now be utterly misplaced, because 


there is no reason whatever why they should | 


fear either God or man when about to commit 
an act for their quiet settlement during the 
rest of their sojourn on earth, in a situation 
much more agreeable for meditation and reli- 
“gious exercises than that of any monk, friar, 
anchorite, or brother of La Trappe. 

The grand problem is, to decide where ra- 
tional responsibility ends, and the privilege of 
murder with immunity commences. For, be it 
observed, there is no such line of demarcation 
for other offences, If you possess a monoma- 
nia for collecting silver spoons and forks from 
club-rooms ; or for forging wills, promissory 
notes, bills, and powers of attorney ; or for ma- 
nufacturing even little sixpences ; or for burn- 
ing stacks and houses; or for helping your- 
wlf-to mutton in the shape of sheep; or for 
tiding too far on another gentleman’s horse ; 
or for taking the air in the evening with a pis- 
tol or bludgeon in your hand, and asking any 
one you meet for a trifling loan; or for seeing 
how a neighbour’s house looks about midnight 
without knocking at the door to awaken all the 
Inmates; or, in short, four any sort of extrava- 
gance out of the common line, you are ex- 
eedingly apt to be tried and convicted as a 
felon, and be hanged or transported as the 
occasion appears to require. But shooting at 
4 Queen Is an innocent amusement, and de- 
‘toying a harmless gentleman a freak of a rather 
illtegulated imagination. 

So does Physic define, 
punish, So it is, and there is no help for it. 
It may for awhile remain a wordy boast, that 
‘ery Englishman’s house is his castle; but it 
bas come to pass that no Englishman is safe in 
the highways and streets of his country. His 
Violent death is construed into a deed of eccen- 

meity; and mourning for him, and terror for 
others that are left, may overspread the com- 
nuuity; so that theory may shield the perpe- 
‘ator ftom the award of God and justice, that 


and so does Lawacquit | 


| whoever sheds man’s blood, by man shall his 
| blood be shed. 
| ‘The unsettling ofall minds isa great national | 
| calamity. There is not moving in society any | 
; one public man who is not in danger of being a 
victim. There is not out of Bedlams and lunatic- | 
asylums one morbid fiend or driveller who is| 
| not, or may not be, instigated to the commis- | 
| sion of murder by strong impulses unrestrained | 
|by any dread. By making almost every body | 
|a hot politician, you have put knives into the | 
| hands of thousands of ignorant and nearly- 
| ready assassins; you take away from them the | 
; apprehension of punishment; you set before | 
|them a fate infinitely more comfortable than | 
hard work with miserable wages, or the more | 
dreaded union-workhouse ; you invite them to | 
the crime of their own suggestion; and you 
expose them to be tampered with, and tempt- | 
ed by, cowardly and sordid villains worse than | 
themselves. 
Over the portico of Newgate ought to be in- 
scribed, by the side of the ancient motto “sus- | 
TICE IS BLIND,” “ LET MURDER FLOURISH.” 
Would we desire to execute the unhappy 
criminal whom Providence has permitted to | 
be afflicted by the loss of reason, so that he 
could not distinguish between right and wrong? 
No. But till we see the insane injure himself, | 
ihe shall not injure another. If he be mad, he 
will do so. He will bite or tear his fesh; he 
will be heedless of food, and reckless of sea- 
sons; he will be wild in his looks and actions ; 
he will be marked by all who see him as unfit 
to go at large among his fellow- creatures. 
Then let him be confined and treated as a 
lunatic. When discharged as “ cured,” as thou- | 
sands are, we should be glad to know who is 
responsible for the next outbreak, should it be 
fatal? To what, then, does all thistend? So- 
ciety must be protected. A sovereign, or mi- 
nister, or state-secretary of England, is not to 
be proclaimed as fair game for real or pretended 
irrationality. Doctors may differ, and lawyers 
may subtilise; but plain sense must come to 
the conclusion, that the hanging of such a mis- 
taken person as M‘Naughten is not by a thou- 
sandth degree so great a mistake as that which 
has been committed. [We avoid altogether the 
question of capital punishment per se: and so 
long as they exist, we reason upon the existing 
state of things.] Not merely socially and na- 
tionally, but metaphysically speaking, what is 
the life of this poor wretch, about to be some- 
where imprisoned for life? Is he mad, half- 
mad, or Hamlet-mad? or have great efforts | 
been made by his friends, aided by certain 
allies, to get up a case to save him from the 
gallows? If mad, death would have been a re- 
lief to him, and all connected with him. If 
half-mad, the welfare of millions called for his 
sacrifice to the public weal; the example to 
others. If Hamlet-mad, a million of Monros 
ought not to have screened him. And if per- 
fectly cognisant of the atrocity of his act, not 
all the ingenuity and eloquence of lawyers paid 
to make the best of the worst, and evidence 
given by medical men, no two agreeing in im- 
portant points together, but all agreeing to 
take insanity under their charge and protec- 
tion, should have so confounded the judge as 








to cause him to give the jury a sinecure office 
after three nights’ confinement in the dun- 
geons of the London Tavern, and have nothing 
to repeat but the cuckoo-note,—Guilty, but in- 
sane—Guilty, but insane. We will pledge our 
own lives upon it, that no three of these me- 
dical practitioners will coincide in a definition 
of “insanity ;” and that it is all the better for 
them that the limit is the most debatable of 
debatable grounds. . ; 
For instance, looking forward into time. 
Some experimental talk has occurred in a high 
place, suggesting a law to alter the present 
most unsatisfactory condition of (/ucus a non 
lucendo) medical jurisprudence, or, in plain lan- 
guage, the administration of justice founded on 
medical evidence. And wiseacres conceive, 


| that in order to ascertain data for this, it is ne- 


cessary to examine and listen to the most emi- 
nent and practical mad-doctors in the land. 


| We have closely examined many a madhouse, 


and been intimate with many a mad doctor (so 
called from paying more particular attention to 


| insane disease than to any other branch of me- 


dicine; and not as being mad themselves, 
though unremitting practice among mad pa- 
tients has a wonderful tendency that way) ; 
and we declare, that the maddest of all ideas 
is, that of procuring a common assent on this 
question to any proposition that can be offered. 


|'Lhe patient and the doctor do not differ more 
/than the doctors of Hanwell, Bedlam, York- 


shire, Perth, and other (some of them too 
much) celebrated receptacles. The practice is 
most fluctuating ; and as for settling the boun- 
dary-line, a thousand Ashburtons and Web- 
sters could not do it within a hundred degrees. 
But the result must come to this. In order to 
protect obnoxious men from the pistol or dag- 
ger, there must be a tenfold or hundredfold in- 
crease of coercion. Monomaniacs must no 
longer range to their climacteric exploits, but 
be shut up in dimine ; and cured patients must 
no longer be discharged at the risk of the 
curer, to commit perhaps an unlucky and un- 
avoidable assassination. What, then, must be 
done? You must have more accommodation 
in county lunatic-asylums than workhouses ; 
and you must admit private madhouses and 
lodgings to multiply in an equal measure, and 
no one who is ever carried there to be re- 
leased, because the physician never can answer 
for more than his temporary restoration to 
sanity and health. 

Upon this state of the case, we would say 
that the best profession to which any thousand 
respectable citizens of London could educate a 
son, would be to that of a “ mad doctor.” Other 
lines are overstocked ; but upon the new prin- 
ciple there will be enough for all—the only dif- 
ference may be, which are to be the keepers and 
the kept! : 

The poet Campbell has written a strange little 
poem (which will be quoted in every journal of 
the kingdom, and need not be repeated here), 
in which he alludes to the cruel treatment which 
mad dogs have hitherto experienced from venge- 
ful man. We would wish to carry it farther, 
and endeavour, as in human legislation, to make 
some amends for the injustice. In Paris there 
was an hospital for the relief of unfortunate 
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dogs ;”” and we see no reason why, with true 
British humanity, it should not be improved 
upon and extended. Let some philanthropist 
of poodles, puppies, and pugs (the latter much 
neglected since spaniels came into fashion), 
establish a charity for a grand Mad-Dog Asy- 
lum. ‘“ Who loves me loves my dog,” is the 
new hollo: a meeting of friends, advertise- 
ments, friendly newspaper commendations (mis- 
called puffs), a dinner at Freemasons’ Tavern, a 
good chair, clever speeches, and a subscription 
of £ s. d.; and in three months, we can buy fifty 
acres of land, fee simple, and have a place half 
hospital, half kennel, for the reception of two 
hundred couples of canines of every breed, 
somewhere near the hounds and hunting in the 
county of Berks. 

Mr. Winslow, the author of the small but 
interesting volume which we noticed last week, 
in conjunction with another of his essays on the 
subject, and which has led us into these crude 
and hasty but earnest remarks, was (we believe) 
the last witness on the trial, who turned the 
mind of the judge,—as we hear, an extremely 
able lawyer, yielding on this occasion to the 
faculty,—and induced him to direct the verdict 
of insanity, meaning non-responsibility, to be 
returned by the jury. Who was the most de- 
ranged person in that court, we will not pre- 
sume to surmise ; but that the prisoner on trial, 
M‘Naughten, was not, we will venture to assert 
will not divide the opinion of any three persons 
happily out of irons and dungeons; if of any 
three in the predicament. We impute no blame 
to human nature, that prospects of worldly suc- 
cess do incline the minds of men to particular 
views of certain questions—the operation upon 
the most honest and virtuous is an unconscious 
one; but we take up an opinion, and every 
thing twists itself in to support it, and at last 
we are involved in a controversy upon it, and 
—we go the whole hog, where before we would 
not have gone the gammon. Thus it seemed 
upon the late trial. It was a contest for vic- 
tory upon vague theoretical points; and poor 
blind Justice was so physicked, that she fell 
into a fit, dropped the scales, and was taken off 
to the hospital. 

“The time (says Mr. Winslow), I hope, is 
not very distant when there will be instituted 
for the investigation of cases in which it is 
important to establish the existence or non- 
existence of aberration of mind a separate 
jurisdiction, presided over by persons whose 
attention has been specially directed to the 
study of mental aberration.” And, we con- 
fess, we do not think this will forward us an 
iota. It is the quantum of aberration which 
determines all; and no jurisdiction, separate or 
not separate, can ever agree upon the precise 
limits. A mad judge out of Bedlam, and a 
jury from Hanwell (before or after the abo- 
minably ludicrous annual lunatic-ball), would 
perhaps be the best to try such crimes. Their 
judgment, we should like to wager, would be 
— 

n going through his illustrations, Mr. Wins- 
low says :— 

“There is one form of insanity to which I 
wish to direct the particular attention of the 
reader, inasmuch as it has not hitherto been 
recognised in our English courts of judicature. 
I allude to a disordered condition of the moral 
affections and propensities, unaccompanied by 
any delusion of the intellectual powers. M. 
Pinel, who first pointed out this state of the 
moral faculties, gave it the name of ‘ manie sans 
délire”’ Many medical writers consider this 
affection under the name of moral insanity. 
Dr. Mayo, who objects to this appellation, has 





termed it ‘ brutality.’ In these cases the per- 
son manifests no mental delusion; is not mo- 
nomaniacal; has no hallucination; does not 
confound fancies with realities; but simply la- 
bours under a morbid state of the feelings and 
affections, or, in other words, a diseased voli- 
tion. The intellectual faculties are apparently 
sound; the person often exhibits superior mental 
capacity, reasons ably,,is conscious of his moral 
relationships, performs all the duties of life with 
praiseworthy and scrupulous exactness, and yet 
may be morally insane. These persons are 
said to be ‘ insane in conduct, and not in ideas.’” 

Of course, irresponsible agents! Mr. W. 
goes through a number of curious cases, and 
speaks of them as follows: —“ The previously 
related cases will, I think, satisfactorily esta- 
blish that there is a form of insanity, the prin- 
cipal symptom of which is a morbid desire to 
sacrifice human life. In these cases no intellec- 
tual delusion is. perceptible. The unfortunate 
monomaniacs retain a vivid consciousness of 
their melancholy situation, often endeavour to 
subdue their unnatural propensity, and bitterly 
lament its existence. In many of these cases, 
however, even when the reasoning faculties 
appear to be ina healthy state, and no delusion 
manifests itself, I do not think that we are al- 
together justified in concluding that the disease 
has its exclusive seat in the moral powers of the 
mind. Itis my belief that if the mental con- 
dition of these patients were carefully inquired 
into, we should generally discover the presence 
of some hallucination or perversion of the mental 
faculties, conjoined with the horrible destructive 
impulses which appear to be the only indica- 
tions of the presence of insanity. But I am 
willing to admit that in the majority of these 
cases of homicidal insanity, the intellectual 
faculties, as contradistinguished from the mo- 
ral perceptions and powers, give no evidence 
of disease.” 

Ofcourse they are irresponsible agents. But, 
contrary to his evidence at the Old Bailey, from 
hearing the statements of preceding witnesses, 
he astutely observes:— If it be said that the 
impulse to commit murder is the result of a 
disease of the moral propensities, you will af- 
ford a ready and convenient palliation and 
excuse for the most atrocious offences. Society 
will no longer be safe. The prospect of pu- 
nishment will not deter men from the perpetra- 
tion of crime. The person disposed to murder 
his fellow-creature may reason himself into the 
act, under the impression that he will be pro- 
nounced a moral maniac, and that consequently 
he may escape the punishment awarded by the 
law. This is the mode in which many reason 
on this subject; and I am not surprised that 
doubt should exist in the minds of the public, 
as to the existence of a form of insanity, which 
is termed homicidal, when we consider the 
natural tendency of many of the arguments 
advanced by those who have endeavoured to 
elucidate this intricate subject.” 

There is no more palliation of crime in the 
brooding over it beforehand, than in its being 
the result of habitual drunkenness. The fol- 
lowing is also startling, under the considera- 
tion of recent circumstances : —“ The judges of 
the land appear to have no settled or clear 
views on the subject of insanity. This may, 
in a great measure, result from their attempt- 
ing to define the disease. Insanity does not 
admit of being defined.” 

Still, in justice to the author, it must be 
stated, that he holds the opinion, “that the 
capability of ‘distinguishing between right and 
wrong,’ is not an unerring test to which to 
appeal. A person may be perfectly competent 





to draw a correct distinction between right and 
wrong, and yet labour under a form of insanity 
which ought unquestionably to protect him from 
legal or moral responsibility. I allude to cases 
of insanity where the patient is driven, by an 
irresistible impulse, to destroy, after strugeling, 
for some time, against the morbid desire, beine 
at the same time perfectly conscious that he is 
impelled to do what is wrong both in the sight 
of God and man. Were the legal test to be 
rigidly applied in this case, the unfortunate 
maniac would have no chance of escaping. To 
my conception the law draws a most absurd 
distinction between civil and criminal insanity, 
A person who exhibits the slightest aberration 
of mind, is considered to be incapable of dis- 
charging his duties as a citizen, is not allowed 
to have the management of his affairs, cannot 
make a will, and is safely shut up in a mad- 
house; but should the same individual, pro- 
nounced by the commissioners of lunacy to be of 
unsound mind, commit in a moment of frenzy 
a criminal act, he is considered amenable to 
the law. He may fancy himself the king of 
England, a tub of butter, or a pane of glass, yet 
be viewed responsible for his conduct; and if 
he be guilty of a capital crime whilst labouring 
under any of these delusions, he is liable to 
undergo the extreme penalty of the law, pro- 
vided no connexion can be established between 
the act and his mental hallucination.” 

This “ form of insanity,’’ this monomania, is 
to shelter the murderer, according to a medical 
theory; and we woutd ask why it is not equally 
to shelter every other species of crime? It is 
a perilous doctrine, that imperceptible maniacs 
should be walking about every where, with 
their horrible designs, and yet protected “ from 
legal or moral responsibility.” 

It puzzles our weak brain, and we woul 
rather hang a hundred such monomaniacs than 
have one Drummond, Percival, or Peel assassi- 
nated. 

Our review may not be approved by every 
reader; but we ourselves have committed sun- 
dry insane acts, and are not responsible. 





Francesca di Faenza: a Tragedy. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Beaumont, author of “ Paynell,” 


&c. Pp. 180. London, J. Richardson. 
AN unacted play should be criticised as a dra- 
matic poem ; except where it is, as in this in- 
stance, an intermixture of prose and verse; 
often changing from the one to the other, even 
in the midst of a dialogue, without any very 
ostensible reason. In other respects, too, it 
is strangely mixed. Made up of beautiful 
thoughts and finely expressed passages, and 
of as large a proportion of bad taste and 
bathos in close juxta-position, it is difli- 
cult to say which predominates. The plot is 
improbable, inasmuch as the catastrophe moves 
on a false pivot, the heroine dismissing her 
lover secretly when he might have walked down 
stairs in his character of portrait-painter (p. 29). 
The characters are generally overcharged, as 
in Manfredi’s age and infirmities, Bentivoglio’s 
revenge, and Francesca’s variable moods. In 
the latter, however, there is much force and 
feeling ; and Azo, the base tool, but to the 
death faithful friend, of the tyrant, is altogether 
a happy conception, and ably executed. In 
the comic parts we have something in the Dog- 
berry strain; but we will dismiss the tragedy 
without farther remark, and simply quote a few 
of its briefest beauties and defects. Of the for- 
mer, the following are examples :— 

« Ben. 1 am forgotten ! 
Who now remembers Bentiyoglio ! 
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t which I w 
; e very garment whic ore 
_ this po A on tyrant—this Manfredi— 
Condemned our house to death and banishment. 
I might my native city wander through, ‘ 
And none who saw me pass would say, ‘IT think 
That I have seen that face before. 
Orsini. Indeed ; : 
Methought that few did notice us upon 
yay. 
y + ‘And yet I had a thousand friends— 
Orthought Thad. A thousand hearts did seem 
‘Ty break when I was banished—tears flowed fast 
As drops of rain when in the sultry sky _ 
The thunder-clouds are meeting. Now forgotten! 
slipt from the memories of men. * * * 
Out upon time, that nips the buds of hope 
'th’ spring, by shewing them the withered leaves 
Its wintry blasts have left! ad * * 
Life has its spring and summer days as well 
4s its autumnal blast and winter's snow. 
We count our tears, but we forget our smiles, 
Else should we find our portions just of both, * * * 
Manf. The links are frail 
Which form the chain of disproportioned marriage. 
Nor mutual tastes—nor memory of the past— 
Nor hope to spend the rest of life together, 
Rivet in bonds indissoluble hearts 
Whose graveward courses run full forty years 
Asunder. ° se 
Who can say 
That he is loved ?—Who knows that he is not 
Deceived, and made the sport of flatterers ? 
(that the film would fall from off my eyes, 
So I might penetrate the hearts of men, 
And know their hiddep motives! * 
Nor like I well these gay 
And smooth-faced courtiers, who around thee swarm 
Like midges underneath the forest boughs— 
Mere drones, who rob the linden-flower of sweetness, 
And make no honey in return! . * 
We know not when we’re best, but ever prize 
The past and future most. The present hour 
Stands in the calendar a blank, o’er which 
Imagination vaults to coming times 
(Filling the distance up with bright events). 
itisa barren shoal on which we wait, 
Impatient for the tide to bear us hence, 
That, onward-bound, we may our course pursue— 
Arock mid-ocean set, and not the port 
Wehoped tomake. * ii 


Tis the rude blast 
Which wrings from the olian harp the sounds 
Of melody ; and when adversity 
Sweeps o’er the heartstrings, they pour forth 
Inwild melodious strains their mournful music. 
Poets are but the children of misfortune, 
Whose keen and eutting edge lays bare the core 
Ofsense and feeling. “s " 

No wrong 
Endured can justify the doing wrong. * 

— being throned above the rest, 

thave a double duty to perform— 
First to myself, for the sole worth of virtue, 
Which is the same aside the cottage-hearth 
As "neath the ducal roof; next, as example— 
Adebt imposed on those whom fortune favours, 
for many still are led by imitation, 
And follow as their rulers point the way. * * 

Guilt hath a ready answer; it contrives 
And studies well its part before it acts : 
but innocence is easily put out, 
And being so, no eunning devil comes 
Toaidand prompt it. * * #* 

I pray you, do not call me ‘ wife ;;—no place 

* * it 


§ low as a suspected wife. 


Who, after reading these extracts, will not 
uy that there is feeling and genius in Fran- 
wea? but, on the other side, the picture is 
blurred, 


Is this Manfredi—this, brave Galeotto? 
hishe who was Dame Fortune’s favourite, 
And wore Fame’s trumpet out with blowing of 
His praises ? ® ad . 
Thy spirits, like 
¢ wassail-bowl, a ruby brightness lend 
Toallwithin thy note. " * ~*~ = * 
My wrongs bear interest : 
The debt of vengeance due swells to so vast 
Asum that the great bond uncancell’d stands 
Til have drain’d the tyrant’s soul of comfort— 
uison’d the current of his pleasures—made 
\ishome more dismal than a charnel-house— 
To every flower he plucks an odour given 
i. pe as death—his breast sown with suspicion— 
rey earth his hell—the thought of heaven despair— 
Theat (his only refuge from a world of woe) 
lhevitable road to deep damnation!” 





This reminds us of the burlesque Rovers of 
Weimar, and is terribly stilted. And so is the 
next: 

“For let a monarch’s after-fame shine bright 
As is the sun at noon-day, not a ray 
The dismal vault shall pierce, where majesty 
Ilis loathsome state and court of reptiles holds. 

And should the world with wreaths his statue crown, 
Think’st thou its praise can from her banquet scare 
The worm that revels on the rotten heart 

Of an anointed king?” 

It is not to our satisfaction to point out and 
multiply blots; and we therefore close the book, 
only remarking in conclusion, that the lapse of 
time—six or seven years—between Bentivoglio’s 
banishment and return is not sufficient to ac- 
count for the language and circumstances of 
the drama; and citing the touching speech of 
Azo after the murder of his master :— 

“Alas! I have no master. 

O where shall I a home for age find out, 

And resting-place for faithful service done ? 

lle’ll know not I am poor, nor see me sink 

In struggling to attend him. I must pine 

In some forgotten corner ; and when death 

Shall come, look not for friends around my pillow, 
But die in lone neglect.” 





History of the House of Commons, from the Con- 
vention Parliament of 1688-9 to the passing of 
the Reform-Bill in 1832. Vol. 1. By W. C. 
Townsend, Esq., M.A., Recorder of Maccles- 
field. 8vo, pp. 456. London, Colburn. 

At a period when, in the midst of grave and 

critical affairs, the privileges of the House of 

Commons are yet occupying their full share of 

public attention, this work has been fortunate 

in making its appearance. But at any time it 

would have been acceptable, for it shews in a 

remarkable manner that the bringing together 

of matters connected with a single subject, and 
placing them in a clear light, from a multitude 
of sources,—as, in this instance, from general 
history, parliamentary proceedings, biographi- 
cal memoirs, political writings, and various 
other publications,—should have the striking 
effect to which we bear witness in Mr. Town- 
send’s judicious labours. Indeed the earlier race 
of Speakers, here treated retrospectively, will 
be new men to ninety-nine out of a hundred 
readers ; and the great majority will find even 
the public anecdotes relating to them both novel 
and entertaining. The first chapter gives a con- 
cise account of the Speakers who preceded the 
revolution, from Sir Thomas Hungerford, the 
first parlour, to Sir Edward Seymour, the last 
before William and Mary and the constitu- 
tional change of ’Eighty-eight. We then fol- 
low the course from Mr. Henry Powle, Sir 

John Trevor, Mr. Paul Foley, and Sir Thomas 

Littleton, to the famous Rebert Harley, which 

brings us into the much-discussed times of that 

minister, Marlborough, Bolingbroke, and the 
poets with whom he associated when in power, 
and who honourably adhered to him after his 
fall; and well was their attachment deserved 

(whatever his political errors may have been) 

by the prime minister who patronised Defoe, 

Parnell, Congreve, and Steele, and livedin social 

harmony with Wren, Swift, Pope, Prior, Gay, 

and Arbuthnot. It is truly observed by Mr. 

Townsend, that, whatever patriots may argue, 

literary men must revere the memory of the 

friend of literature and collector of the Harleian 

Manuscripts. The succeeding Speakers were 

Smith, Onslow (of a family which stands alone 

in having given three chairmen to the House 

of Commons), Bromley, Hanmer (the model of 

Sir Charles Grandison), and Spencer Compton, 

of whom pleasant biographical sketches are 

given. The author then reverts to the origin 
and progress of privileges, which introduces 





many historical characters (especially great 
lawyers), and is full of general and personal 
interest. 

From this curious mass of a hundred and 
forty-four years, besides retrospects, and, if we 
may use the word, posthumous references, it 
will be sufficient for us to select a few extracts 
as illustrative of the whole ; and we need scarce- 
ly afterwards recommend the work to the pub- 
lic as a production which merits cordial appro- 
bation. In the days of yore we are told :— 

“ The increased deference paid to their 
spezker is strongly marked in a resolution 
which the house adopted at this period. A 
motion was made, 1580, ‘ That Mr. Speaker, 
and the residue of the house of the better sort 
of calling, would always, at the rising of the 
house, depart, and come forth in comely and 
civil manner for the reverence of the house, in 
turning about with a low courtesie, like as they 
do make at their coming into the house, and 
not so unseemly and rudely to thrust and throng 
out, as of late times hath been disorderly used;’ 
which motion, made by Sir James Croft, Knt., 
was very well liked and allowed.” 

It might not be amiss to renew this motion in 
1843, and enforce upon our representatives the 
order and beauty of a “ comely and civil man- 
ner.” But, just previous to this, there occurred 
the choice of a speaker, for which two reasons 
were assigned—the last being, perhaps, the 
most sufficient. It was thus:— 

“ Sir Richard Bell did not resign his office 
on being appointed chief baron, but died be- 
fore the ensuing session. Many supposed that 
his place of speaker was made void by this ap- 
pointment, the chief baron being a necessaty 
attendant on the upper house. As he was dead, 
the majority agreed to go to the lords to make 
petition for their mediation to her majesty for 
license to choose a speaker, the place being 
vacant, first by the making Sir R. Bell lord 
chief baron, and, secondly, by his death.” 

But the almost equally strong necessity for 
Sir J. Croft’s “ well-liked” motion, is proved by 
the following scene; which, “ most graphic in 
its description of the homely members and their 
modest head, is painted to the life. Meeting 
to go through the form of choosing a speaker 
with all proper solemnity, ‘ the comptroller of 
the household, 39 Elizabeth, Sir William Knolls, 
said, ‘ I will deliver my opinion unto you who 
is most fit for this place, being a member of this 
house, and those good abilities which I know to 
be in him’ (here he made a little pause, and the 
house hawked and spat, and, after silence made, 
he proceeded). ‘Unto this place of dignity 
and calling, in my opinion’ (here he stayed a 
little) ‘ Mr. Sergeant Yelverton’ (looking upon 
him) ‘is the fittest man to be preferred’ (after 
which words Mr. Yelverton blushed, and put 
off his hat and after sat bareheaded), ‘for I 
know him to be a man wise and learned, secret 
and circumspect, religious and faithful, no way 
disable, but every way able to supply this place.’ 
He then sat down, hoping for a general consent. 
“* The whole house cried, ‘ Aye, aye, aye, let 
him be,’ and the master-comptroller made a low 
reverence and sat down ; and, after a little pause 
and silence, Mr. Sergeant Yelverton rose, and, 
after a very humble reverence, said: ‘* Whence 
your unexpected choice of me to be your 
mouth, or speaker, should proceed, I am ut- 
terly ignorant. If from my merits, strange it 
were that so few deserts should purchase sud- 
denly so great an honour. Nor from my ability 
doth this your choice proceed ; for well known 
it is to a great number in this place now assem- 
bled, that my estate is nothing correspondent 
for the maintenance of this dignity ;- for my 
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father dying left me a younger brother, and 
nothing to me but my bare annuity. Then 
growing to man’s estate, and some small prac- 
tice of the law, I took a wife, by whom I have 
had many children, the keeping of us all being 
a great impoverishment to my estate, and the 
daily living of us all nothing but my daily in- 
dustry. Neither from my person nor nature 
doth this choice arise; for he that supplieth 
this place ought to be a man big and comely, 
stately and well spoken; his voice great, his 
- courage majestical, his nature haughty, and his 
purse plentiful and heavy: but, contrarily, the 
stature of my body is small, myself not so well 
spoken, my voice low, my carriage lawyer-like 
and of the common fashion, my nature soft and 
bashful, my purse thin, light, and never yet 
plentiful.’ ” 

We pass on to the era of the popish plot, 
where we read the following paragraph respect- 
ing Mr. Powle and others: 

“ This zealous Protestant champion not only 
shared with the country party their anti-papisti- 
cal alarms, but is liable to the reproach, with 
which nearly all were tainted, of receiving pay 
and pension from France. On terms of inti- 
macy with Barillon, the celebrated ambassador 
of Louis, who describes Powle as ‘ a man fit to 
fill one of the first posts in England, very elo- 
quent, and very able,’ he stooped to accept his 
master’s bounty, and is put down in that black 
list among the first class of pensioners: ‘ A 
sieur Powle 500 guinées.’ Lord William Rus- 
sell was alone unbribed; and his able descend- 
ant, the historian Lord John Russell, has in- 
sinuated doubts more specious than solid, of 
that high-minded nobleman’s colleagues being 
alike free from gifts. ‘ Powle, Littleton, Har- 
bord, Hampden, Titus, William Harbord, are 
put down for 500 guineas; Sacheverell, Foley, 
300; Algernon Sydney, 500. But it is re- 


markable that, of the twenty persons men- 
tioned, not above half were in parliament, and 


almost all of those were leaders. Now, if any 
one or two obtained money from Barillon for 
persons to whom they did not distribute it, or 
if Barillon himself embezzled the money, the 
names which would naturally appear in his 
list would be those of the speakers who had 
the greatest reputation. But, if the transac- 
tions were real, it is much more probable that 
he should have been able to buy the lower and 
more obscure members than those whose fame 
stood highest for ability and integrity.’ The 
purchase would have been easier assuredly, but 
would have been scarcely worth the clever 
Frenchman's notice. We learn from Madame 
de Sévigné, that Barillon enriched himself by 
his mission to England, ‘ Cette année il man- 
gera cinquante mille francs ;’ and that the per- 
fect accuracy of his accounts may be questioned 
where there was no check against peculation. 
In the present instance, however, there were 
both checks and vouchers. To confirm his foul 
impeachment of fair and honourable names, we 
must admit the generality of the suspicion that 
French louis-d’ors were tinkling in the House 
of Commons, and the certainty that even de- 
tection in venal practices did not, in that de- 
generate age, entail the disgrace with which 
the very rumour would overwhelm a modern 
Statesman.» Our notions of political honour 
and integrity would have been deemed prudery 
in the days of the laughing Charles and Louis 
le Grand. The memoirs of contemporaries 
corroborate the revelations of M‘Pherson and 
Dalrymple, and leave a stain on his country- 
men which the English historian would fain 
remove, at any cost but that of truth. Upon 
the evidence it is impossible to return a verdict 





of acquittal, and not proven is more than, as an 
honest chronicler, he can safely record.” 

We are not sure, however, that this subject | 
has ever been properly understood. It was | 
evidently, in former times, a kind of interna- 
tional polite compliment for the sovereign of 
one country to pension the statesmen and nobles 
of another. We have seen, in the archives at 
Paris, a large book of the pensions given by 
Francis I. of France to the English nobles and 
statesmen in the time of our Henry VIII. ; and 
that this was not done secretly, appears from a 
letter of Henry VIII. to Francis in the same 
archives, alluding to the French king’s gene- 
rosity, and stating that he felt it his duty to 
return a similar compliment. But Henry’s 
pensions to the French noblemen are neither 
so numerous nor so great as those given by 
Francis to the Englishmen: the latter amount 
to a very considerable sum. | 

This shews that we must not always deem pen- 
sions, or sums cf money thus given, to be mere 
bribes. One of our ordinary historians, disco- | 
vering some insulated case of one of Henry | 
VIII.’s nobles having received a pension from | 
Francis I., would say that that nobleman had | 
suffered himself to be bought, and that he had 
betrayed his countrymen. 

We cannot imagine that Algernon Sydney | 
would have sold himself in the sense we put | 
upon the word. It appears that there is some- | 
thing more required even than a proof that | 
these men had received the money mentioned ; 
—it should be known whether they received it | 
in consideration of something which they were | 
to do which was contrary to their duty to their 
country, and whether they did any thing of | 
that kind; or whether any thing in their con- | 
duct permits us to believe that they swerved | 
from their duty. It seems probable to us, | 
that if they had made any agreement with the | 
French ambassador to do any thing which they | 
did not fulfil, he would have been the first per- 
son to expose them. 

Again, we pass on to Speaker Bromley, mem- 
ber for the university of Oxford, and elected to 
the chair by the Tory parliament of 1710. 
“He made a tour of the continent immediately 
on taking his degree, and published an account 
of his travels, a proceeding at that period of 
some risk and rarity. The title-page shews 
that he considered printing an act of conde- 
scension: ‘ Remarks on the Grande Tour of 
France and Italy lately performed by a person 
of quality, 1692.’ ” 

The annexed passages are quoted and re- 
marked upon by Mr. Townsend. 

“* At the medical college at Montpelier, when 
they are made doctors, they swear themselves 
not to be illegitimate, nor ever to have exer- 
cised any mechanical trade, as if one illegiti- 
mate or mechanic would be a disgrace to that 
honourable profession.’ ‘ In the doze’s palace 
at Genoa, I observed their balloting-boxes,— 
an excellent method for freedom in voting, be- 
ing impossible the suffrage of any particular 
person should be known. Every body has a 
ball like a white thread button given him, and, 
putting his hand with it inte the common mouth 
of the box, can, without any discovery, cast his 
ball on either side the partition that is made in 
the box: the one half is covered with or, and 
the other argent; this negative, and that affirm- 
ative. ‘A little west of St. John Lateran 
church is the Scala Sancta, the stairs our Sa- 
viour went up into the judgment-hall : they are 
of white marble. On one of them, it is gene- 
rally believed, some of our Saviour’s blood 
dropped after his scourging: it is covered with 








a brass grate, through which a hole is wore in 


the step by devout rubbing of beads, &c., but 
no stain that I could perceive, though the 
Roman catholics saw it plainly! Discoursing 
of these stairs, how they had been preserved 
and brought hither, Cardinal Howard ingenu- 
ously confessed to me that they were not the 
true stairs our Lord went up into the judgment- 
hall. He said the error was not discovered 
for some time after they were fixed here, and 
the people possessed with an opinion they were 
the true stairs; and then it was not thought 
advisable to undeceive them, their devotion 
being, however, very commendable. All go up 
them on their knees, and the devout say an 
‘Ave Maria,’ and kiss each step: they descend 
by others on each side.’ These shrewd remarks 
of an intelligent observer would not betray 
much superstition to a candid reader; but the 
following unlucky passages were deemed at the 
time proof ‘strong as holy writ’ that the author 
must have been a papist and Jacobite at heart: 
‘In the evening I was admitted to the honour 
of kissing the pope’s slipper, who, though he 
knew me to be Protestant, gave we his blessing, 
and said nothing about religion!’ ‘In the 
church of Loretto, near the Madonna, are two 
angels: that on the right hand is all of pure 
gold on a pedestal of silver, with a heart, also 
of gold, in its hand, close set with pearls and 
diamonds; the great diamond in the middle 
weighs forty-two grains. On the top of the 
heart is a lamp of gold, always to burn; for the 
queen of England, who gave this angel, also 
gave two hundred crowns for her lamp to burn 
for ever, which is the usual sum to found one. 
Betwixt the angel’s legs are the arms of Eng- 
land, and over them a crown of gold, beset with 
rubies. The angel in gold cost fifty thousand 
crowns. The Virgin sent the queen, in return, 
one of her vests of silk, handsomely embroi- 
dered, not very rich nor valuable in itself, but 
coming from thence, and having her benedic- 
tion, made it very acceptable. . . . St. John 
Lateran is a great structure, and so ancient, 
that it is called the mother of all the churches 
in the world. I saw in the cloisters a large 
marble stone, supported by four pillars, said to 
be the measure of the just height of our Sa- 
viour, and no man was ever exactly the same. 
I wanted about my hand’s breadth.’ ‘ In the 
gallery at Florence, among the pictures, but 
not by the first hands, are our king Charles II. 
and his queen, king James and his queen, and 
the prince and princess of Orange.’ The ob- 
loquy to which this little work exposed him 
with men of opposite politics, might have re- 
called to his mind the malicious wish of Job, 
‘O that mine adversary had written a book!’ 
He withdrew the copies that remained from 
the booksellers’ hands soon after publication; 
but a second edition was published without 
the author’s permission, upon an occasion 
when it was most likely to prove a source of 
annoyance and injury, when he was first pro- 
posed for speaker in 1705. There was added 
a table of contents, turning Mr. Bromley’s 
observations into ridicule; a device not with- 
out humour, attributed erroneously at the 
time to Mr. Walpole. ‘A table of the princi- 
pal matters contained in this bouk :—Bologne, 
the first city on the French shore, lies on the 
coast. Crosses and crucifixes on the road in 
France, prove it not England. Eight pictures 
take up less room than sixteen of the same size. 
How asses are received and entertained at the 
villas near Marseilles. February an ill season 
to see a garden in. Forty coaches waiting ata 
church-door. The author cannot perceive the 
stains of five drops of blood that fell from a pic- 
ture of the Virgin Mary, which was wounded in 
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the eye by an unlucky boy. The author kissed 
the pope’s slipper, and had his blessing, though 
known to be a Protestant; but not a word of re- 
ligion. Dr. made a house in Denmark 
remove out of its place, before the king, with- 
out any visible help; and made a statue to 
walk, and move both legs and body: which 
last, he privately told the author, was done 
chiefly by mercury. A white parrot with a 
creen cap, kept at Rome 150 years; but wants 
confirmation. Jews at Leghorn not obliged to 
wear red hats.’” 

Readers may remember a similar ironical 
critique on Addison’s travels, in which the 
“accurate and new discoveries” of that “ most 
learned and ingenious’? author’s book are 
“tabled: ex. gr— 

“ Bridges at Venice are without any fence, 
which would be a great inconvenience to a city 
less sober. —P. 87. There are, indeed, many 
extraordinary ruins at Naples and Rome; but 
the author believes a traveller would not be so 
much astonished at them, did he find any works 
of the same kind in his own country. The 
holiday-clothes of the people at Rome go from 
father to son, and are seldom worn out till the 
second or third generation, so that it is a com- 
mon thing to see a countryman in the doublet 
and breeches of his great-grandfather.” 

Of another tourist, afterwards Mr. Justice 
Price, somewhere about 1670, we have another 
Roman anecdote :— 

“Being detained at Florence, and afterwards 
at Rome, on suspicion of heresy, some few of 
his law-books formed the subject of a very strict 
inquiry, in particular Coke upon Littleton, whica 
was taken for an English heretical Bible. The 
young lawyer was carried to the Vatican, where 
he soon convinged his accusers of their error, 
and made a present of the book to the pope, 
who immediately assigned it a place in his li- 
brary, on the very same shelf where are depo- 
sited Anne Boleyn’s letters to king Henry 
Vill.” 

We have only, in conclusion, to express our 
hope that these brief extracts will not preju- 
dice the general character we have given of the 
publication; but we cannect afford room for 
more or greater variety. 





The Life of Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. Interspersed 
with Sketches from his Note-Books of distin- 
guished Contemporary Characters. By Bransby 
B. Cooper, Esq., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. J. W. 
Parker. 

THERE is a searching spirit in our time, some- 

times abused, but often employed with good 

elect, which likes to examine and judge of 
long-established practices and usages, in or- 
der to ascertain whether they were originally 
founded in wisdom or ignorance; and whether, 
if the former, they may not have been preju- 
diced by the lapse of years,—if the latter, they 
may not admit of a restoration to more enlight- 
cued principles. We find, accordingly, that 
the three learned professions attract their due 

share of notice; and that Law, Physic, and Di- 

Vintty, are in all their forms as much discussed 

’ any other existing institutions. And in- 

deed, since their importance to society cannot 

be over-rated, it is not surprising that their 

Yarlous aspects and bearings should deeply 

challenge the attention of other classes of man- 

Kind, Thus the Church, its doctrines and its 

duties, are subjects of continual disputation ; 

and the newer questions of Puseyism in Eng- 
land, and non-intrusion in Scotland, flourish 

% vigorously as if ages had not elapsed since 

“might be supposed all the great points of 





faith and discipline had been settled. It is 
extraordinary that religion, which must be One 
and for ever the same, should appear so liable 
to change. Thus also justice, its rules and its 
decisions, are still less understood, if we look 


at its mutable judgments, perpetual alterations, | 


and the very undefined nature of its functions; 
inasmuch as the most common relations be- 
tween client and counsel may stretch between 
the wide space of insufficient defence or pro- 
tection and the encouragement of guilt, the 
injury of innocence and the direst wrong to 
social security and happiness. It is extraor- 
dinary that law, which ought to be immutable 
for good, should be susceptible of being con- 
verted into an engine for so much of afflicting 
and terrible evil. And thus, lastly, the science 
of medicine, its dogmas and its prescriptions, 
are yet more variable than either of the other 
professions, Even to get three medical men 
to agree exactly in opinion together would be 
miraculous; and, as in religion and in law, we 
must herein also, abandon the poor human 
object to be tossed about and treated accord- 
ing to the judgment of the parties in whom he 
is led to place confidence, and who hold the 
power, not only of ease and pain, but of life 
and death, over their suffering patients. 
what is the general conclusion,—that man is 
but a blind and uncertain creature, and that 
doubt and darkness encircle him about on 
every side: and are, if possible, the more 
racking and dense, where it is pretended that 
there is the greatest clearness and illumination. 

From these agreeable volumes, the biography 
of the skilful and celebrated Sir Astley Cooper, 
we have not to expect aught to dispel the clouds 
of physic and surgery. The same questions 
which agitated the profession before he was 
born, continue to agitate it still, and will agi- 
tate it to the end. The Irish political motto 
may well apply to it; and Agitate, Agitate, Agi- 
tate, be inscribed on the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons’ Hall. But still the knowledge 
which controls the alleviation and cure of dis- 
ease has made considerable progress of late 
years; and among the able men who have 
marched in front of this desideratum, the name 
of Astley Cooper must be enrolled. He pos- 
sessed that rare combination of qualities so es- 
sential to the surgeon, gentleness and firmness, 
calmness and resolution; the eye, the hand, 
and the mind of sedulous study and practical 
experience. He was also (and they are not 
foreign to the case) a person of gentlemanly 
manners and fine appearance; the former add- 
ing quiet but forcible expression to his argu- 
ments, and the latter a dignity to his persua- 
sions. 

Of his youthful career, and his future emi- 
nent practice in London, his relative, Mr. 
Bransby Cooper, has laid before us a faithful 
narration; and he has seasoned his work with 
a multitude of anecdotes, which, if they shew 
nothing scientific, are well calculated to win 
popularity. The boyish days of a destined 
doctor or surgeon differ so little from those of 
a merchant or soldier, that we will not meddle 
with the freaks and exploits of the child Astley, 


And | 





snatchers,) were almost the only source on 
which the English teachers of anatomy could 
depend for their supply of subjects. They 
were persons, generally speaking, of the worst 
description of character — perhaps second to 
none, if we except the watchmen of that time 
who were set to guard the various burial- 
grounds in the metropolis and its vicinity, all 
of whom were in the regular habit of receiving 
a certain allowance or per-centage out of the 
sums obtained by the resurrectionists. The 
public were, for many years, aware of church- 
yards being robbed ; and it was, at the time I 
allude to, very commonly the custom for the 
friends of deceased persons, suspicious of the 
regular watchmen, themselves to agree to sit 
up by their graves, until the period was past 
in which the body was likely to be removed. 
The feelings, however, excited by the nature of 
the occupation, their situation, and the time of 
night when it was chiefly required, seldom al- 
lowed these private watchers to remain all the 
requisite period; but even in cases where the 
utmost vigilance was exerted, it was generally 
insufficient to prevent the resurrectionists from 
carrying their purpose into effect; for so skil- 
ful were they in their mode of working, and so 
much assisted by all the underlings of the parish 
burial-ground, that half an hour’s absence or 
slumber on the part of the perhaps worn-out 
mourner was often sufficient for the defeat of 
his object. Occasionally the resurrection-men 
themselves were employed by persons some- 
what acquainted with their proceedings to pro- 
tect the bodies from disturbance,—their em- 
ployers expecting that, as poachers notoriously 
make the best game-keepers, these men would, 
of course, make the best body-guards; but al- 
though they were often influenced by the re- 
muneration they received toundertake to thwart 
the schemes of their companions, they were 
generally outwitted by some among them more 
active or cunning than themselves. An in- 
stance of this, which occurred within my own 
knowledge, offers an example of how little trust 
was to be placed even in these men, when it 
was an especial object for any other resurrec- 
tionists to elude their vigilance. [Here a story 
is told of a resurrectionist being hired to watch 
a body, for which some of his companions had 
an order: after trying various schemes in which 
his vigilance defeated them, they at last drew 
him into conversation about some other of their 
worthy exploits, made him dead drunk, and, 
while he lay insensible, effected their purpose, 
and carried off the spoil.] The governors 
of a large hospital in London very anxiously 
wished that the burial-ground connected with 
the institution should be maintained strictly in- 
violate, in order that such hospital-patients as 
were conscious of approaching dissolution might 
know that in that ground their bodies would re- 
main undisturbed ; a conviction which, strange 
to say, often produced on their minds a state 
of resigned feeling, which could hardly have 
been anticipated as the effect of such a circum- 
stance. It was well known at the time that, 
trom the influence produced by this regulation, 
many patients requested that their bodies might 


who seems to have been a bold, lively, and ac- | be examined after death, because they thus se- 


tive fellow. 


readers, 


years ago (if not still?!), lets us into some 
horrid secrets :— 

“ The resurrectionists,” we are told,—“ (or, 
as they were as frequently called, the body- 


Neither shall we enter upon his| cured a right of being buried at the expense of 
course of education; but proceed at once to| 
select a few later extracts by way ofillustrating | 
the work, and interesting and amusing our | 
A chapter on the modes of supply- | known, but the means by which it was accom- 
ing the hospitals with bodies for anatomy forty | 


the hospital—a confidence which ‘was never 
permitted to be abused. * e * The 
fact of the rapidity of their operations was well 


plished was one of the mysteries of their oc- 
cupation. This was never fathomed by the 
public; and, curiously enough, no accidental 
circumstance occurred to furnish the solution. 
The value of this secret, which, had it been 
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iscovered, must have led to serious impedi- 
ments in the exercise of their business, was 
fully appreciated by the resurrectionists; and 
so closely was the knowledge of it kept among 
themselves, so careful were they to remove 
all traces of their mode of working after the 
completion of their task, that not only the 
public, but even the members of the medical 
profession, with very few exceptions, were kept 
in ignorance regarding it. It was generally 
supposed that the body-snatcher, in exhuming 
a body, first proceeded, as a novice would have 
‘done, to remove all the earth with which the 
grave had been recently filled ; and having at 
length arrived at the coffin, that he then, with 
proper implements, forced off the lid, and so 
removed the body: such a description of this 
proceeding has already been given to the pub- 
lic by one of the most popular and talented, 
but, in this case at least, fictitious authors of 
the day. This mode of procedure would have 
necessarily occupied a considerable space of 
time, and rendered the body-snatchers propor- 
tionably more liable to detection. Usually, 
therefore, to avoid this, they only cleared away 
the earth above the head of the coffin, taking 
care to leave that which covered the other por- 
tions as far as possible undisturbed. As soon 
as about one-third of the coffin was thus ex- 
posed, they forced a very strong crow-bar, 
made of a peculiar form for the purpose, ito 
the crevice between the extreme body of the 
coffin and the lid, which latter, by using the 
lever as one of the first order, they generally 
pressed up without much difficulty. It usually 


happened at this stage of the proceedings that 
the superincumbent weight of the earth on the 
other portion of the coffin-lid caused it to be 
snapped across at a distance of about one-third 
of its length from the fulcrum of the lever. As 


soon as this had taken place, the body was 
drawn out, the death-gear removed from it 
and replaced in the coffin, and finally, the body 
tied up, and placed in its receptacle to be con- 
veyed to its destination.” 

There seems to be little doubt (pp. 380, &c.) 
that Burking, especially of children, was com- 
mitted in Ireland, Scotland, and England too, 
at this period, whenever subjects became scarce 
and difficulties were thrown in the way of pro- 
curing them. But other expedients were also 
resorted to, when “ necessity” led the resur- 
rectionists “ to seek other means for obtaining 
bodies besides that of exhumation, which re- 
source, indeed, from the state of public ex- 
citement, seemed at one time to be totally 
destroyed. Among other contrivances, they 
adopted one of forming an intimacy with the 
lower classes of undertakers, to whose esta- 
blishments the bodies of the poor were fre- 
quently taken, to remain several days before 
interment. The resurrectionists hoped, by 
connecting themselves with these people, to 
secure many bodies; nor would it appear that 
they were far wrong in their expectation that a 
new source of supply would thus be opened to 
their craft. I have reason to believe, that 
about the years 1825 and 1826, a time when 
there was an extraordinary flow of students 
into London, many subjects were procured by 
such means, and that often, during this period, 
a clergyman has read the funeral service over 
a cottin filled with brickbats, or some like sub- 
stitute for the stolen body. This trade would 
probably have been carried on for a greater 
length of time, had not the resurrection-men 
themselves, in their quarrels, exposed the mode 
of proceeding, and so consequently put a stop 
to it. More serious depredations than these 
» were sometimes had recourse to; for the bodies 





of those who had met with violent deaths were 
occasionally stolen, either before or after the 
coroner's inquest had taken place upon them.” 

Among the worthies thus employed, one Pa- 
trick was a stanch ally of Sir Astley Cooper’s; 
and of his adventures the following is a sam- 
ple :— 

“An intimate friend of Patrick’s was em- 
ployed in the service of a gentleman, whose 
residence was at a short distance from London. 
One day this man called, in company with a 
fellow-servant, on Patrick, and informed him 
that his master was dead, and that he thought 
something in the way of business might be 
done with the body, as it was lying in a back- 
parlour, the windows of which opened on to a 
large lawn. Patrick made several inquiries ; 
and having ascertained that the funeral was to 
take place on the following Sunday, said, in 
conclusion, ‘ The coffin then will most probably 
be screwed down on Saturday ; if it is, let me 
know,—I will have nothing to do with it until 
that part of the work is done.’ Things fell out 
as Patrick anticipated, and accordingly on the 
night of Saturday he entered at the back of 
the premises, and, being admitted to the par- 
lour by the servant, commenced his operations. 
Unassisted by any light, he drew out all the 
screws, took off the lid, and, having formed an 
estimate, as accurate as the circumstances would 
allow, of the weight of the body, removed it 
into a box which he had brought with him for 
the purpose of containing it. He next placed 
in the coffin a quantity of earth, which the ser- 
vant had procured from the garden, corre- 
sponding to the weight of the corpse. The lid 
was then replaced, carefully screwed down, the 
pall thrown over it, and the box containing the 
body passed out of the window to Patrick, who 
hid it in a tool-house at some distance from the 
dwelling-place. In this shed he allowed it to 
remain until the morning of the following Mon- 
day, when it was removed to one of the private 
anatomical schools, now no longer in existence. 
For this subject Patrick received fifteen gui- 
neas.”” 

One more congenial statement, and we finish 
this loathsome subject. ‘ While (says the 
author) I was in Spain, in 1814, just as we 
were entering France, at the village of Sarre, 
one evening my servant came into my tent,— 
for we were at bivouac,—and told me that there 
was a man outside who wished particularly to 
see me, having brought a letter from my uncle 
in London, with especial orders to deliver it 
into my own hands. I went out of the tent- 
door, when I was accosted by a short, thick-set 
man, in rough apparel, whose gait and dress ill 
accorded with the appearance which I had ex- 
pected to see presented by a messenger from 
my uncle, sent on so special a mission. The 
letter was unsealed, and equally singular for 
its object as (considering the distance I was 
from my uncle, and the length of time which 
had passed since I had seen or heard from him) 
for its laconic style :— 

““* My dear Bransby,—Butler will tell you 
the purport of his visit. I hope you are well 
and happy. Your affectionate uncle, 

* ASTLEY Cooper.’ 
Upon asking this Butler, who appeared to be 
in a state of great destitution, what might be 
his object, le said it was to get teeth; and per- 
haps when he obtained the letter from my uncle, 
that was all the information he had given him ; 
but when I came to question him upon the 
means by which he was to obtain these teeth, 
he said, ‘Oh, sir, only let there be a battle, and 
there’ll be no want of teeth. I’ll draw them as 
fast as the men are knocked down.’ As may 
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be supposed, I could not harbour such a per- 
son; but he was at the time without a farthing, 
and had contracted a complaint from the labour 
and fatigue he had undergone, having travelled 
from Lisbon to the frontier of Spain on foot, or 
in commissariat bullock-wains, as opportunity 
offered, so that compassion for his situation 
prevented my discarding him at once as he 
deserved. His disease required the perform. 
ance of a surgical operation for its cure, and | 
therefore took him into the hospital, and, when 
he was well, gave him some money, and desired 
him to let me hear no more of him: not omit- 
ting to say, at the same time, that his project 
was no less unjustifiable than, as I trusted, it 
would prove impracticable. On my return to 
England two years afterwards, however, he 
wrote to thank me for having saved his life 
in Spain, and could not at the same time deny 
himself the gratification of announcing to me, 
that he had earned a clear profit of 300/. by 
this adventure.” 

Can any one doubt that many a foul murder 
stained these unholy pursuits; and thence in- 
fer the expediency of providing the best possi- 
ble means of supplying what the study of ana- 
tomy requires for the benefit of the human kind? 

Sir Astley, after realising fame and a large 
fortune, retired from the profession to a coun- 
try seat and farm called Gadesbridge near 
Hemel Hempstead, where we have seen him 
in vain endeavouring to fill up his time with 
agriculture, and leap-frog on the lawn. Of 
this retreat, and of George IV. whom Sir A. 
attended, we have many pleasing stories; but 
we have already gone so far that we must be 
content to conclude with one characteristic ex- 
ample of medico-farming. Having learnt from 
his servant Michel that the hors@s sold at Smith- 
field “‘ were almost all cripples, some fit for little 
else than for the knacker, others bought for 
the chance of their becoming sound, a third 
class purchased by such people as did not care 
for permanent lameness if they would but draw; 
my uncle then let Michel into his scheme, and 
desired him from that time, until further orders, 
to go every market morning into Smithfield, 
and purchase all the young horses exposed for 
sale which he thought might possibly be con- 
vertible into carriage or saddle-horses, should 
they recover from their defects. He was never 
to give more than seven pounds for each, but 
five pounds was to be the average price. Michel 
did as he was desired, and the horses purchased 
were taken down in a string of three or four at 
a time, by Michel’s helper, July. In this man- 
ner, I have known thirty or forty horses col- 
lected at Gadesbridge, and thus Sir Astley 
procured stock to eat off his superfluous herb- 
age. In the winter, these horses were put into 
the straw-yard, and his waste straw thus con- 
verted into manure, thereby saving many hun- 
dred pounds in the purchase of this necessary 
commodity for farming. I believe, however, 
the greatest source of pleasure derived by my 
uncle from this new plan was the occupation it 
afforded him, by treating these horses as patients 
and curing them of their various complaints. 
On a stated morning every week, the black- 
smith came up from the village, and the horses 
were in successive order caught, haltered, and 
brought to my uncle for inspection. He then 
examined into the causes of the particular 
defect of each animal, and generally ascertained 
that there was disease of the foot. The black- 
smith took off the shoe, pared out the hoof, and 
then Sir Astley made a careful examination of 
the part. Having discovered the cause of the 
lameness, he proceeded to perform whatever 
seemed to him necessary for the cure, With 
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instraments appropriate to the purpose, he 
would cut out a corn, make a depending open- 
ing tocure a quitter, order the proper shoe for 
a contracted heel, and, indeed, perform any 
operation, or prescribe any remedy, with nearly 
as much skill as the most experienced veteri- 
narian. I used sometimes to dispute with him 
in which leg a horse was lame, but, I believe, 
we were often both right; for there were few 
of his horses when they came to him which had 
not their fore legs equally faulty. Some of 
them which were past cure, he would submit 
to experiments connected with the professional 
investigations which might at the time be oc- 
cupying his attention, and transfusion, tying 
arteries, experiments on the nerves, were not 
uncommon sequels to these morning exploits. 
Such was not the fate ofa very large propor- 
tion of these animals ; for as they were all young, 
many being only three, and none more than 
five years old, the improvement produced in 
ashort time by good feeding, rest,-and medical 
attendance, such as few horses before or since 
have enjoyed, appeared truly wonderful. Horses 
which were at first with difficulty driven to pas- 
ture because of their halt, were now with as much 
difficulty restrained from running away. Even 
one fortnight at Gadesbridge would frequently 
produce such an alteration in some of them, 
that it required no unskilful eye in the former 
owner himself to recognise the animal which 
he had sold but a few weeks before. { have 
myself paid fifty guineas for one of these ani- 
mals, and made a good bargain too; and I 
have known my uncle’s carriage for years drawn 
by a pair of horses which together only cost 
him twelve pounds ten shillings.” 

There is a good deal of trivial statement in 
the volumes, which might advantageously have 
been left out; but that could scarcely be ex- 
pected from the biographer in his relations 
of propinquity and admiration; and the life 
is altogether an instructive and entertaining 
work. 





Lectures on Animal Physiology ; or, the Physical 
Condition of Man as regards Life, Health, and 
Disease; delivered at the Norwich Mechanics’ 
Institution, §c. By B. 'T. Lowne, of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Medical School, London. With 
six plates, small 8vo, pp. 101. London, 
Simpkin and Co. 

Tue statement made by the author, that these 

lectures were not to be devoted to the minute 

and delicate investigations of animal physio- 
logy, but to that science “as it stands related 
to the vast and the sublime,” disposed us at the 
onset very much against him; but we have pa- 
tiently waded through his lectures with a cer- 
tain degree of satisfaction, if not with any ad- 
vantage to our previous information on these 
matters. There is a vast deal too much about 
great oceans of science, and vessels of medita- 
tion floating upon their waters; but with these 
exceptions the lectures are calm and clever 
enough, and well adapted for the audience to 
whom they were addressed. The author is a 
strong favourer of the ternary system, or trine 
as he calls it, in all things, from religion to the 
flea, which represents by its leaps the flying of 
birds, and is thus the type in the second trine, 
or insects, of what birds are in the first trine. 
But anew name is not a new thought, although 
the author makes sundry ardent claims for ori- 
ginal views, which we candidly confess we have 
not been able todiscover. This may, however, 
be our obtuseness; and we hope Mr. Lowne 
may meet with the publicity and appreciation 


On the Superior Healthiness of the Hackney Dis- 
trict ; comprising the Parishes of St. John at 
Hackney, and St. Mary Stoke Newington. By 
Samuel Roper. 2d edit. Pp. 24. Hack- 

‘ney, C. Turner. 
Some persons do not like their parishes ; there 
are sundry ideas of poor-rates, taxation, and 
other little disagreeabilities attached to them, 
that are any thing but associated with affection; 
others do love them, attend their vestry-meet- 
ings, and fight their battles in speeches, or 
even in pamphlets. Mr. Roper is one of the 
latter class; and he has published a pamphlet, 

which we cannot designate otherwise than as a 

very able one, full of statistical details, which 

go to shew that England and Wales are more 
healthy than most other kingdoms (p. 14); that 

London and Geneva are on a par as the two 

healthiest among the great cities of Europe, or 

at least those in which the average rate of mor- 
tality is least (p. 12); and that London being 
composed of many parishes, Hackney is the 
healthiest of them. This must be very satis- 
factory intelligence to the inhabitants thereof; 
and for our parts we cannot but rejoice, what- 
ever may be our feelings as to the preference 
we should give to our individual location, that 

a district so densely populated, and offering so 

many advantages to a large class of the inha- 

bitants of the busy city, should present, upon 
the whole, such a very satisfactory result in re- 

gard to its average mortality. When the mid- 


vity burial-grounds are abolished, the rate of 
mortality in the other parishes may also be ex- 
pected to be considerably diminished. 





Memorials of Ernest the Pious, first Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha, §c. By the Rev. T. Lathbury, M.A. 
Pp. 278. London, Parker. 

Tue distinguished ancestor of Prince Albert, 

who acted so prominent a part in the Reforma- 

tion, is here commemorated, chiefly from Phi- 
lipps’ translation of Eyring’s Vita Ernesti Pii; 
together with which the author has incorporated 
notices of several other of the princely reformers 
of Germany, and a brief historical sketch, the 
whole being wrought up in a strong Protestant 
spirit, both in the way of precept and example. 

Our readers may remember, about three years 

ago, on the marriage of our Queen, that a 

volume was published of biographies of his 

Royal Highness’s ancestry, including, of course, 

the subject of the present memoir ; so that the 

matter is not so absolutely unknown to the 
public as Mr. Lathbury seems to imagine. He 

has, however, performed his task ably, as a 

single life. 

Sir Robert Peel and his Era, §c. 
London, Cotes. 

Tuesé are (all such publications) just for the 
hour. There is no Peel Era. The game is not 
played; and the best cards,—the trumps, the 
finesses, the deep game, the ruffs,—are all yet 
in hand. As a sketch, the volume is nothing 
beyond book-making compilation. 

Foreign Library.—Celebrated Crimes. Part I. 
By Alex. Dumas. Chapman and Hall. 
Tue Newgate Calendar has always been popular. 
There is a morbid delight very prevalent in 
human nature when great crimes or great suf- 
ferings are presented to the eye or mind. This 
work is well calculated to gratify the appetite 
for horror. The Borgias, Countess of St. Geran, 

Joan of Naples, and Nisida, are the subjects. 

The History of Junius and his Works, §c. By 

J. Jacques. Pp.406. London, Bell and Wood. 

AFTER a condensed account of Junius and his 


Pp. 284. 





Which he appears to anticipate. 


works, and a clever comparison of the rival 





claims set up for the authorship, Mr. Jacques 

gives his verdict in favour of Lord George 

Sackville. 

English Country Life. 
of * Sporting Scenes,’ &c. 
don, Kh. Bentley. 

Ratner ambitious sketches, but offering acute 

remarks on rustic personages and rural scenes. 

There are some striking bits of poaching, farm- 

ing labours, and other phases of English coun- 

try life. 

Secret Associations. 3 vols. Lond., Newby. 
We have laboured in vain at the understanding 
of this — we know not what to call it — novel, 
romance, epic, moral essay, divine sublimity ; 
but at last give up in despair, and speak of 
it briefly as a “‘ Tale of Mystery.” It is, we 
fancy, a translation from the German of Ste- 
fanus, by a very clever lady, Miss Rushworth ; 
but where are its beginning, middle, end, or 
object, we cannot conjecture. It seems alter- 
uately to condense and expand all the mys- 
ticism of the most mystical of unintelligible 
schools; to out-Kant Kant, and out-Carlyle 
Carlyle. In short, if we were asked the usual 
enigia-question, “ Do ye give it up?”” we must 
immediately reply, ‘ Yes, we do!” 

Elements of Language and General Grammar, 
By George Payne, LL.D. Sm. 8vo, pp. 236, 
London, Gladding; and Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL essay on the principles of 

general grammar, and their application to lan- 

guage, in which Dr. Payne advances many ori- 
ginal views: the book is more a criticism on 
the works of Harris, Dewar, the article “ Gram- 

mar” in the Encylopedia Britannica, &c. &c., 

than any thing else, and may be studied by the 

English student with much advantage. 

Elements of Arithmetic. Examples of Arithmetic. 
By the Rev. W. Foster, M.A. Lond., Simpkiu 
and Marshall; Portsea, Woodward. 

Two initiatory books by a gentleman long ac- 

customed to tuition, adapted by their plainness 

and perspicuity to the capacities of boys; they 
are neatly got up, and very cheap. 

Leaves from Eusebius, §c. By the Rev. Henry 
Street, M.A. Pp. 288. London, E. Bull. 
TRANSLATED from the Greek of ‘“ The Evan- 
gelical Preparation,” this well-edited reproduc- 
tion throws much light upon early Christianity 

and the lives of the fathers. 

The Chess-Player’s Chronicle. Vol. 1V.: Nos. 1 

and 2. London, R. Hastings. 

A CHANGE has taken place in the mode of pub- 
lication of this periodical, and we fancy the 
monthly form will be preferred by subscribers, 
as there will be more scope for varying the 
contents in the increasedsize. The editor speaks 
well of the past and hopefully of the future, and 
we trust his anticipations may be fully realised, 
and the love of the beautiful science much in- 
creased by his useful labours. 


Sir Michael Paulet. By Miss Ellen Pickering. 
3 vols. 2d edit. London, T. C. Newby and 
T. and W. Boone. 

WE seldom have to notice the second edition 

of a novel; but the authoress has always been 

a sort of protégée of ours, and moreover we 

think we did not receive a copy of the first. 

Miss Pickering has the real spirit of romance; 

she paints her heroes as handsome and brave 

as her heroines are lovely and true, and cleverly 

works up her incidents to the brink of the im- 

possible. Even in her least successful volumes 

we have generally found some redeeming merits, 

In these, Sir Michael Paulet exhibits the attri- 

butes of his predecessors fully developed. 


By Martingale, author 
Pp. 288. Lon- 
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DELICIA: SCIENTIARUM.—NO. II. 
O'Mullins on Oysters. 

Newron and Kant, we are told on good au- 
thority, were never in love. Beauty failed to 
kindle a match in their cold hearts; so the 
torch of Hymen never burned for them. Such 
was not the case with the great O’ Mullins: he 
was always in love. He was wont to say that 
an unsusceptible philosopher was like a dead 
skate, since the light he gave out warmed no- 
body. The professor was in love with every 
thing. He admired sprouting cabbages, and 
could see something charming in a toadstool. 
His heart glowed as he gazed on a beautiful 
landscape, and the sight of a blue-winged but- 
terfly gave him angina pectoris. But the great 
fountains of his fondness were the ladies, po- 
theen, and oysters. They were the three cate- 
gories on which he founded his philosophy. 

To him every thing was a mythos; and it was 
his delight to expound the signification of com- 
mon objects. He saw an incomprehensible mys- 
tery in every living creature, from the smallest 
animalcule up to the great Ehrenberg. He 
could look through a microscope at a piece of 
the rope that hanged Greenacre, and see an 
ultimate fibre. 
one great cell. In a quaker he saw a bundle 
of spirals; he not only saw them himself, but 
made all his pupils see them. If they could 
not see them with the powerful lenses of Powell, 
Ross, and Smith, he put into their hands the 
much stronger glasses of Fell, Thompson, and 
Fearon; and then every thing took a twist, there 
was an immediate revolution in the opinions of 
his opponents, all objects became spiral—the 
professor made them sign to it immediately. 

But the details of his philosophy I propose 
developing on a future occasion. 


The universe he considered | 


Now, boys, I beseech, be attentive— 
On this Carlingford fasten your eyes 
As I spread it before you so pensive, 
Its gape opened wide with surprise. 
See that small purple spot in the centre, 
That’s its heart, which is all on the move; 
For though looking as deep as a Mentor, 
Its tinderly beating with love 
All the while! 
Like a Chesterfield pea-coat, its liver 
Of fusty brown Petersham made,* 
It folds round its stomach to give a 
Supply of fresh bile when there’s need; 
For though we when we swallow our oyster 
Like it raw and by cooks undefiled, 
The crature itself is much choicer, 
Preferring its condiments biled— 
It’s so nice! 
The fringes that circle its body, 
Which epicures think should be eclear’d, 
Are the animal’s lungs—for, ’tis odd, he, 
Like a foxeigner, breathes through his beard ! 
And among all its memorabilia, 
Than this structure there’s none half so queer, 
Though Sharpey may say they are cilia, 
A wiser contrivance to “ speer,” 
Let him try! 
Now, these are the facts in the history 
Of an oyster I'd on you impress ; 
I’ve sarved them up plain without mystery— 
To cook them would just make a mess, 
So, now, boys, we'll fetch in the whisky, 
Since the water is hot on the hob, 
Whilst we stir up our native so frisky, 
By sticking a knife in his gob, 
Dear ould fish! 


2 2 
B. B. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 
eb. 10 (annual meeting).—Lord Wrottesley, 
pres., in the chair. The report of the council 
was read, whence we select the following in- 
formation. The gold medai was awarded to 





Mr. F. Baily for his persevering and skilful 


At present, | management of, and complete success in, the 


we shall take a brief retrospect of his opinions| repetition of the Cavendish experiment; and 


on oysters. 


He treated the subject thus; after | the council say, ‘‘ that in no instance whatever, 


giving biographical sketches of the more cele- | since the foundation of the society, has its me- 


brated oysters such as the great Transatlantic 


dal been more worthily won, whether the re- 


(Ostrea Americana), which took three men to | suit be looked at with respect to the skill and 


swallow it whole, the tame Boston (Osérea' 


Walkeri), which used to follow its master through 
the streets like a dog, the real London “ hois- 
ter” (Ostrea suspensor), commonly called “ Jack 
Ketch,” the Colchester, Carlingford, Newha- 
ven, and Rocher de Cancale, he then proceeded 
to give his views on the arrangement of the 
genus. He divided oysters into two orders; 
first, the “‘ Green,” which suffer themselves to 
be taken without fattening, and are, after all, 
not worth the trouble of catching, since they 
have more copper than gold in their pouches; 
and second, the “ Natives,” or true Daniel 
Lamberts, which grow fat in their beds, and 
never leave them except when invited toa plea- 
sant party and good company. Strange to say, 
the latter, though generally regarded as the 
more knowing species of the two, are oftener 
taken in than the Greens. The merits of such 
a classification must be evident even to a fish- | 
monger. He then gave an account of the vari- 
ous modes of cooking oysters, with graphic 
sketches of the more celebrated oyster-cellars, 
illustrated by maps and diagrams. Lastly, he 
entered on the subject of their structure ; but 
I should be doing injustice to this portion of | 
his course if I did not give it in his own words: 
The Anatomy of the Oyster. 
Of all the conchiferous shell-fish 
The oyster is surely the king: 
Arrah, Mick, call the people who sell fish, 
And tell them a dozen to bring. 
For it’s I that intind to demonstrate 
The crature’s phenomena strange, 
Its functions to set every one straight, 
And exhibit their structure and range 





In sweet rhyme! 


industry by which it was attained, or to the 
complete sufficiency of the memoir in which it 
is promulgated.”—The 14th volume ofthe me- 
moirs is wholly devoted to an account of this 
experiment.—The old method of forming the 
Arabic figures will be carried into effect in all 
the future publications of the society, in lieu 
of the numerical typography now in use.—After 
the reading of the report, the president ex- 
plained in detail the grounds of the award of 
the gold medal, and the more than usual obli- 
gation under which the society has been laid 
by Mr. Baily’s patient and sagacious proceed- 
ings.—The object of the Cavendish experiment 
is, to determine the mean density of the earth. 
From seventeen experiments, Cavendish in 
1797 deduced 5:45; and from fifty-seven, M. 
Reich of Freiberg, in 1836, 5°44, for the mean 
density of the earth. 

The experiments of Mr: Baily were com- 
menced in October 1838, and were continued 
until May 1842. The Government in 1837 
granted 500/. for the purpose: 400/. has been 
expended in the actual experiment; and the 
remaining 100/., with the sanction of the pre- 





* There is a slight obscurity about this stanza. We 
must not suppose that oysters actually wear Ches- 
terfield wrappers; although, being water-proof, such 
would form good coverings for an oyster-bed, and 
many people would like to sec them at the bottom of 
the sea. The meaning seems to be, that the oysters 
roll themselves up in their livers in the same manner 
that a Member of Parliament envelopes himself in a 
cheap one-pound-two. Perhaps also from the term 
pea-coat, there may be a delicate allusion to the repro- 
ductive system of the animal, not elsewhere men- 
tioned in this beautiful Irish melody. 


sent Government, is to be applied in part pay- 
ment of the expense of printing the results, 
The mean of all the experiments gives 5-675 
as the mean density of the earth, with a pro- 
bable error of 004. The president said, “ We 
may confidently assert that this important ele. 
ment of the physical part of astronomy is sct- 
tled within very narrow limits.” The getting 
rid of the anomalies of the torsion-pendulun 
has added to the distinguished character of 
the result; and for this, science is indebted to 
Prof. Forbes, who suggested that the radiation 
of heat from the large masses might, when they 
were brought up close to the torsion-box or case 
of the pendulum, affect the inside of the case; 
and recommended that the outside of the case, 
and the masses themselves, should be gilt. In 
compliance, precautiuns were taken, and the 
anomalies were substantially removed. The 
lesson thus read to experimentalists on the 
effects of radiant heat will, it may be hoped, 
lead to further inquiries. 

The officers for the ensuing year are :—Pre- 
sident—F. Baily, Esq. Vice-presidents—G, B, 
Airy, Esq.; A. De Morgan, Esq.; Rev. G. 
Fisher ; Lord Wrottesley. T'reasurer—G. Bi- 
shop, Esq. Secretaries—T. Galloway, Esq.; 
Rev. R. Main. Foreign Secretary—Capt. W.H. 
Smyth, R.N. Council—S. H. Christie, Esq. ; 
Rev. W. R. Dawes; T. Jones, Esq.; J. Lee, 
Esq. ; Capt. W. Ramsay, R.N.; E. Riddle, Esq. ; 
R. W. Rothman, Esq. ; Rev. R. Sheepshanks; 
Lieut. W. S. Stratford, R.N.; C. B. Vignoles, 
Esq. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 27.—Sir C. Malcolm in the chair. The 
reading of Mr. Schomburgk’s account of his 
journey from Pirara to the source of the Ta- 
kutu was resumed and terminated. The very 
great length of this paper, and its numerous 
details, preclude our giving more than a brief 
outline of the traveller’s progress, with the 
chief features of the river Takutu and the coun- 
try it traverses. Mr. Schomburgk and his party 
quitted Pirara on the 26th March; and after a 
march of fifteen miles, reached the confluence 
of the river Pirara with the Mahu. A serious 
accident detained them till the 2d April, when 
they continued their route to the junction of 
the Mahu with the Takutu. ‘The road tra- 
versed was over savannahs, and the heat was 
extreme. The latitude of the junction of the 
two rivers was found to be 3° 35’ 8” N., and 
the difference of longitude between Pirara and 
the confluence 1™ 36°11 W. in time. A tri- 
gonometrical measurement, made in 1838, gave 
for the width of the Takutu 192 yards before 
it receives the Mahu, and the latter was 263 
yards. The former river was, however, now 
dwindled to a small rivulet, its waters of a 
light-bluish colour, and in many places almost 
stagnant; while the Mahu, though lower than 
generally, urged forward a large body of dark- 
brown water. On the Gth the party procecded, 
the corials ascending slowly up the now shal- 
low Takutu. They had frequently to be un- 
loaded, which, together with a heat of from 130° 
to 132° Fahr., and legions of sand-flies, ren- 
dered the journey most tedious and unpleasant. 
In the dry bed of the river Mr. Schomburgk 
found fine agates, cornelian, and opal, and in 
some places a black sand, with minute quan- 
tities of gold, but whether in suificient quantity 
to be worth washing for, there was no time to 
ascertain. The land on both sides of the river, 
that is, the whole of the savannah between the 
Rupununi and the Rio Branco, is covered 
with sharp angular fragments of quartz-rock, 





which force the Indians into the use of sandals: 
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they prepare them from the leaves of the Ita 
palm, a tree, even when dead, valuable to the 
natives, as in its prostrate trunk are deposited, 
in large quantities, the larve of a large beetle, 
esteemed by them, and even by many Euro- 
peans, a great delicacy. A salt is also pro- 
cured from the tree by incineration. Natural 
sections of the soil shew it to be formed of 
white and ochreous clays, much mixed with 
rounded pebbles, and scarcely covered by a few 
inches of vegetable mould. Continuing their 
journey, the travellers passed successively the 
Macupa and the Cupaya affluents, coming in 
from the left bank, the latter as large as the 
Pirara; then the Mucu Mucu, the Camu, and 
the Amarimani on the right bank, when they 
reached the western extremity of the Canuku 
mountains, of which Mount Ilamikipang was 
found, by trigonometrical measurement, to be 
2500 feet above the savannah. The Sawara-a- 
uru, an affluent on the right bank, was next 
passed. By this river and a portage the Rupu- 
nuni is reached in three days. Hitherto hunt- 
ing and fishing had been very successful. 
Blue macaws were found to be abundant, and 
to make excellent soup. On the land, how- 
ever, the dangerous rattle-snake was to be 
dreaded; and in the river, caimans and sting- 
rays hardly less to be feared. On one occa- 
sion, later in the journey, one of the men was 
driven frantic, so as to bite the sand and bury 
his head in it, from the pain inflicted by the 
wound from a sting-ray. Mr. Schomburgk con- 
siders April as the commencement of the 
flowery season here, whether rain has fallen 
ornot. Continuing their course, and getting 


the corials over the rapids and falls as best 
they could, they proceeded towards the Cur- 
They had passed the Ska- 


sato mountains. 
bunk, an affluent from the right bank, but 
finding it impossible to ascend the river in 
their boats, from the want of water, they aban- 
doned them on the 17th April, and resolved 
to continue the journey by land. Having un- 
loaded the corials, the baggage was carried on 
to a Wapisiana village, at the foot of Mount 
Tenette. And here Mr. Schomburgk was en- 
abled to connect, by trigonometrical opera- 
tions, the Canuku mountains with the Cursato. 
The prospect from the mountain Tenette is 
described as very beautiful. The Cursato moun- 
tains form a small chain of about five miles 
from N. to S., of which the highest summit, in 
247’ N., reaches 3000 feet. They are dense- 
ly wooded. While here, magnetic observations 
were also made, which being completed, the 
Toute was resumed, and at the point where the 
Cursarari falls into the Takutu on its right 
bank, this latter river was crossed. Numerous 
bees’-nests had been met with in the trees, the 
bees making a very sweet honey, but no wax; 
they sting severely; but another kind was met 
with, making both honey and wax, but having 
no sting. Arrived at the mountain Kuipaiti, 
on the left bank of the river, more bearings 
Were taken. The savannah at the foot of this 
Mountain was covered with beautiful white 
lilies, and climbing among the trees were fine 
sarlet-blossomed passion-flowers. The stream 
Curati was next passed, which, by means of a 
portage to the Guidiwan, communicates with 
the Rio Branco; and the travellers arrived at 
‘group of mountains of no great height. Pass- 
ing these they came to the river Watuwan, a 
taming torrent 150 yards wide, which was 
tossed with difficulty, owing to the great 
Stength of the current. The Kai-irite moun- 
tain bore S. 54° W., and shone with dazzling 
Whiteness; it is of white quartz, and being 
‘older than the surrounding atmosphere, is al- 


ways wet, so that the sun’s rays, impinging 
under a certain angle, cause it to shine, and 
is the origin of its name, which signifies 
“ mountain of the moon.’ This phenomenon 
is common to other mountains, and has been 
noticed by Humboldt. Passing more hilly 
groups, the party reached, on the 27th, the 
Tuarutu mountains, on approaching which, 
forest and savannahs seemed to struggle which 
should prevail in the landscape. After cross- 
ing these mountains, the river Manatiwan was 
reached; it has dark water, and falls into the 
Takutu; and beyond this the party halted at a 
Wapisiana settlement, which, named from the 
neighbouring mountains, is called “ Tuarutu.’”’ 
Mr. Schomburgk here describes the appearance 
of the Indians, and the ludicrous astonishment 
testified by them at all they saw. There are se- 
veral settlements in the neighbourhood, of two 
huts each; the soil is uncommonly fertile in the 
copses scattered about the savannahs; and, 
from a feeling ofindependence, each family has 
its separate settlement. The Indians know how 
to preserve fish, by smoking it, and are also 
aware of the advantage of securing it from air, 
as they keep it in bags hermetically closed. 
The Tuarutu mountains, to the north of the 
settlement, are about ten miles in their great- 
est length, and attain a height of 1800 feet 
above the Takutu. To the south rose the Os- 
sotshuni mountains, chiefly of granitic and am- 
phibolic rocks. The Indians say that tobacco 
grows wild in Uruwai, among the Ossotschuni 
mountains. To the south of this group com- 
mence thick forests, and the blue outlines of the 
Essequibo mountains break the horizon to the 
S.S.E. In the same direction lay Mount Vin- 
dana, on the right or eastern side of the river. 
From this mountain the Takutu receives its first 
tributary of any consequence. Here M. Schom- 
burgk recognised in the distance his old ac- 
quaintances the Wanguwai and Amucu moun- 
tains, as also a mountain named Uassari, men- 
tioned by Humboldt. Soon after a wood was 
entered, consisting of numerous palms, and the 
tents were pitched on the side of a small rivu- 
let, overgrown with nastus and wild bamboo. 
The tents were shaded by the princely Caro- 
linea, some of whose fruit burst during the night 
with a loud crack, scattering all around the seeds 
which they contained, many of which fell upon 
the tent with a noise like hail. Continuing 
their route along the Ossotshuni mountains, 
they met in the forests such numerous bodies 
of ants, that their number, says Mr. Schom- 
burgk, would be disbelieved if 1 were even to 
estimate it far under the truth. One column 
was a foot wide and three or four hundred 
yards long; each was carrying a bit of leaf, 
brought from a tree eighty or ninety feet high. 
Their hills are frequently several hundred feet 





in circumference, and from ten to twelve feet 
high, and so undermined, that it is dangerous | 
to walk over them. These ants are great ene- 

mies to cultivation, and as they destroy every | 
vegetable, the provision-grounds are frequently | 
abandoned in consequence of their depreda- | 
tions. A Macusi settlement, called Maripa, 
was now reached, the inhabitants of which, with 
those of two others in the vicinity, were the last 
Indians west of the sources of the Essequibo. 
Brazil nuts are here abundant. Taking from 
hence a guide, the party pursued their way 
through thick forests. During the whole of this 
day’s march not a single drop of water was 
found. On the 6th, a short hour’s walk brought 
them to the Takutu, and although the water ap- 
peared stagnant and was covered with a green- 
ish film, the thirsty travellers were fain to drink 








of it. The bed of the Takutu was only ten or 


twelve feet wide, and its water collected in 
pools; its colour was almost black, while lower 
down, before it is joined by the Mahu, it is 
bluish. The bed of the river was followed for 
several miles upwards. The dry beds of two 
small affluents were passed, after the highest 
of which the Takutu dwindles to a rill, border-. 
ed by high trees and thickets of wild bamboo, 
obscuring completely the sight of the heavens ; 
astronomical observation was therefore impos- 
sible ; but a rocky platform near was selected, 
and the position found to be 1° 50’ north lati- 
tude, and nineteen miles west of Pirara. The 
next morning, May 8, the orders were given for 
the return; and the travellers arrived at Pirara 
on the morning of the 22d May. The party had 
been absent on this journey nearly two months ; 
and although they had been subjected to great 
and constant fatigue and excessive heat, no 
serious sickness had occurred.—In concluding 
our report, we must observe the impossibility 
of doing justice to Mr. Schomburgk’s very in- 
teresting paper by any abstract. He is a tra- 
veller of the Humboldtian school, and therefore 
notices many facts and phenomena which escape 
ordinary travellers ; but the details of which far 
exceed our limits. A map of the route and 
geological specimens were exhibited at the 
meeting. * 


ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Feb. 28.—The secretary read the first part of 
his paper “ On the Esquimaux.”” The author 
confined his remarks to a line of country ex- 
tending along the whole of the northern coast 
of North America down to Prince William’s 
Sound on the one side, including St. Lawrence 
Island, and down both shores of Baftin’s Bay 
on the other, a computed distance in a direct 
line of 5400 miles, exclusive of the deep inlets 
and bays, because thus far there is no difficulty 
in proving the identity of this arctic race, 
while their more close or distant relationship 
with the natives of Western America and the 
Aleutian Islands is a matter of considerable 
doubt. Over this vast extent of country the 
same physical characters, the same language, 
and the same style of dress, is found. But 
Dr. Prichard, the author says, has not accu- 
rately described, in his Natural History of Man, 
this nation of fishermen, either in regard to 
physical characters or to dress, either as to the 
material or its use. He then proceeds to shew 





* The Guiana Herald of 24th January, 1843, just re« 
ceived, informs us, that in September last the party 
again set out to explore the south-western boundary, 
and ascended the Cotinga river, up to its source at 
Roraima, a spot which Mr. Schomburgk had before 
visited in 1839, having then reached it by a different 
route. The inhabitants of this region are Arecuna 
Indians, a collateral tribe of the Macousi,—the lan- 
guage of the two bearing the same similarity to each 
other as the Spanish does to the Portuguese. Mr. 
Schomburgk represents them as a strong and well- 
made race of beings, and of a warlike disposition. 
They had recently had some bloody family-feud, 
caused by some Helen of these wilds, in which had 
been slain several of the tribe whom Mr. Schomburgk 
had known in 1839. At this point the party se- 
parated; Mr. Schomburgk’s brother and Messrs. 
Goodal and Frere returning to Pirara, while Mr. 8., 
attended by three canoe-men and some Indians, 
struck across the country, traversing the savannahs 
and forests to reach the Cuyuni, prosecuting his re- 
searches and scientific observations. He met with 
several plants and flowers he had never before seen, 
or of which he had previously no knowledge. He 
likewise saw some hundreds of acres of plantains 
growing quite wild, and so luxuriantly, that he re- 
presents some of the trees as being as thick as a 
man’s body, and growing to the height of forty and 
fifty feet. Mr. Schomburgk states his own and the 

arty’s health as being generally good during their 
ong sojourn in the interior, although all had occa- 
sional attacks of fever, and at times suffered greatly 
from want of food.—£d, L. G. 
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and to correct, from the works of others and 
from his own observations and investigations, 
the erroneous opinions of Dr. Prichard respect- 
ing the form of the skull, the stature, the beard, 
the dress, the sewing-materials, &c., of the 
Esquimaux. One example must suffice : “ The 
face,’ Dr. Prichard states, “is of a lozenge- 
shape, rising like one of the faces of a pyramid, 
almost to a point.” The author of the paper 
has compared this sketch with four published 
in Blumenbach’s work and four in Morton’s 
Crania Americana, with a skull in the collec- 
tion of the Hunterian Museum of the College of 
Surgeons, with another in that of the Museum 
of Guy’s Hospital, and with twelve skulls in 
the extensive and valuable collection of the 
phrenologist De Ville; but in not a single in- 
stance has he found even an approximation to 
the extraordinary skull figured by Dr. Prichard. 
“ Tt cannot, therefore,” he says, ‘‘ be considered 
as typical of the race. It would be as absurd 
with these materials to agree with Dr. Prichard, 
as, with our knowledge of the mode of modify- 
ing the heads of the natives of North-western 
America, to agree with Tiedeman, Pentland, 
and others, that the heads of the extinct race 
on the Lake of Titicaca were moulded so by 
nature.” 

Ethnographical maps, by Gustaf Kombst and 
Wilhelm Obermiiller, presented to the society, 
were exhibited, as well as several beautifully 
executed portraits of the principal Catfre chiefs, 
lent for the occasion. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Feb. 20.—Mr. Tooke in the chair. A paper 
was read, entitled “ Agricultural statistics of 
five parishes in the county of Middlesex,” by 
Mr. Fremenheere. The parishes selected for 
the inquiry were those of Norwood, Greenford, 


Perivale, Hanwell, and Ealing. 

The soil, &c., of the parish of Norwood, ten 
miles from London, were described ; and it was 
stated that great prejudice exists against all 
modern improvements and inventions for the 


purpose of abridging labour. The wages of 
the labourer vary from 12s. to 15s. per week. 
In Greenford no modern: machinery of any 
kind was observed. The wages of labour vary 
from 12s. to 13s. In Perivale there are no 
labourers resident—no cottages existing for 
their use. The wages of labour vary from 12s. 
to 14s. per week. The parishes of Hanwell 
and Ealing offer little of interest. The fruit- 
gardens of the latter are first stocked with 
large fruit-trees; they are then thickly planted 
with those of a smaller kind, and with straw- 
berries, and such vegetables as are found to 
thrive best. The quantity of manual labour 
which the cultivation of these gardens requires 
is immense, and cannot be estimated at less 
than thirty persons per acre; and the average 
rent is 107. per acre. The wages of labour 
vary from 10s. to 15s. per week; and the pro- 
portion of women to men employed throughout 
the year is as 2to1. Considerable benefit has 
been conferred on the labouring population 
and poor of this parish by the Bishop of Lon- 
don having, in the year 1832, as lord of the 
manor, granted twenty acres of land for the 
purpose of allotment to labourers, in portions 
of twenty rods to each person, at a yearly rent 
of 5s. The land-is now divided into 146 allot- 
ments; and so great is the demand for those 
that become vacant, that there are now fifty 
applicants for the first vacant lot. The plots 
are cultivated with vegetables of various kinds, 
of which potatoes form the chief. 

A sketch of the state of education in the 
foregoing parishes accompanied the paper, by 





which it appears that the proportion of child- 
ren receiving instruction to the total population 
is only about one-eighth. The town of Brent- 
ford, which forms part of the parish of Ealing, 
has been for several years past in a state of 
progressive decline, and the deterioration has 
been accelerated of late by the great and almost 
complete disuse of it as a posting-station on 
the western-road. The consequence has been 
a great state of suffering among those who were 
formerly employed as dependents upon the 
numerous posting-houses. The labouring po- 
pulation consists of about 3000 individuals, who 
may be divided into three classes—those en- 
gaged in the market-gardens, fishermen, and 
others occupied at the gas-works, water-works, 
and distillery. The first and last classes re- 
ceive about 12s. a week; the earnings of the 
second are of course very precarious. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Feb. 22.—Mr. Juckes’ patent furnace was fully 
described, and illustrated by a working model. 
(See Lit. Gaz. No. 1329). 

March 1.—Mr. W. Pole, vice-president, in 
thechair. His Grace the Duke of Norfolk was 
elected a member. Mr. Whishaw read a paper 
on arithmography, accompanied by several dia- 
grams illustrative of this new art of universal 
writing. The Arabic characters being those 
ordinarily used throughout Europe, as well as 
in many other parts of the world, whether for 
purposes of commerce, mensuration, astrono- 
my, &c., are taken as the groundwork of this 
system. Mr. Whishaw’s Arithmographical Dic- 
tionary contains 12,200 words, including terms 
of art, &c.; and, in addition, an appendix, 
containing 7326 proper names, names of per- 
sons, kingdoms, provinces, principal rivers, &c. 
of the world: the words are numbered regu- 
larly from the beginning to the end of the dic- 
tionary, so that the particular word, or the 
number corresponding with that word, is rea- 
dily found. And it is evident that, if a French 
or Italian dictionary were similarly prepared, 
this system of numerical reference would form 
a complete key to the three languages. Nouns 
are distinguished by writing the first figure 
larger than the rest, and verbs by writing the 
last figure larger than the rest; the cases of 
nouns and adjectives are distinguished by pre- 
fixing a small figure, as— 

Nominative, 7042, a man, homo, &vbewros 

Genitive, 77042, of a man, hominis, évedrov, &e. 
The tenses and persons of verbs are, in like 
manner, represented by fixing small figures 
before and after the number corresponding with 
any particular verb—as, 463919, they loved. The 
small 4 shews the perfect or fourth tense, ° re- 
presenting the third person plural. When names 
of persons or places are to be represented by 
their corresponding numbers, a line is to be 
written under those numbers; as, 5124, Pom- 
pey; 4841, Peterborough. Where numbers are 
to be read numerically, a line is placed over 
the figures; as, 2000 7861, or two thousand 
people. By this system an Englishman might 
correspond with a German, or a Welchman 
with an Italian, without either knowing the 
language. The expense to each country adopt- 
ing this system of communication would be in 
the preparation and construction of a complete 
arithmographical lexicon, which would be re- 
paid by the copies sold to the public. 

8th.—Mr. W. Tooke, V.P., in the chair. Mr. 
Blashfield, assisted by Mr. Prosser, the inventor, 
described a new material for making tesselated 
pavements, and explained practically the pro- 





cess of constructing the same. Three years 
ago Mr. Prosser discovered, that by subjecting 
a mixture of pulverised felspar and fine clay 
to a strong pressure between steel dies, the 
powder was compressed into about one-fourth 
of its bulk, and became a compact body much 
harder and considerably less porous than the 
common porcelain. The first application of 
this discovery was to the manufacture of but- 
tons. One of the principal purposes, how- 
ever, to which this invention is now applied 
is that of constructing tessera for pavements, 
&c.; suggested by Mr. Blashfield, who, in con- 
junction with Messrs. Wyatt, Parker, and Co., 
have already carried out the invention to a con- 
siderable extent in the construction of tessera 
of various shapes, sizes, and colours; which, 
being made in steel dies of exactly similar form, 
can be put together in the most complicated 
designs with extreme accuracy. The machine 
for making these tessera is very simple, on the 
principle of the coining-press. The powder, in 
as dry a state as possible, is placed in the die, 
and by pressure its bulk is reduced in thickness 
from 1} to ¥; inches. When removed from the 
press, the tessera are placed in an oven to un- 
dergo the process of baking. These tessera will 
bear a pressure of forty tons. They have been 
put to severe tests in respect to the effect of 
frost on them; and may also be exposed toa 
considerable degree of heat, so that flues may 
be constructed below the tesselated pavements 
they form without causing any injury to them. 
Blue and green colouring is produced by me- 
tallic oxides in the process of baking ; but other 
colours are mixed up before being submitted 
to pressure. Very compact and durable bricks 
are also made by a similar process, but subjected 
of course to a much greater pressure, which is 
effected by the use of the hydraulic press. 
Likewise slabs of elaborate design, and richly 
inlaid with brilliantly coloured devices, suit- 
able for chimney-pieces, &c., by being sub- 
mitted to a pressure of 250 tons before baking. 
Numerous beautiful specimens of tessera, and 
slabs of every variety of shape and design, 
were exhibited ; and several tessera were made 
by the machine and distributed. 

Mr. F. Braithwaite described the patent pro- 
cess of producing irregular surfaces in wood in 
imitation of carving, the subject being illus- 
trated by numerous specimens of mouldings, 
finials, &c., including a chair of rich design 
and elaborate workmanship. We have already 
more than once directed attention to these 
beautiful imitations, almost fac-similes of old 
carvings produced from the iron moulds by 
pressure. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
March 7.—The president in the chair. H.R.H. 
Prince Albert was unanimously elected by ac- 
clamation an honorary member of the institu- 
tion. The discussion was renewed upon the 
American locomotive engines, by which the car- 
riages were drawn up the Liekey inclined plane. 
The only paper read was by Mr. Macquorn Ran- 
kine, “ On the causes of the fracture of railway- 
axles.” He contended that it was not proved 
that the fibrous texture of the iron underwent 
a gradual change into a crystallised structure : 
his opinion being, that the process of deteriora- 
tion was gradual without loss of the fibrous tex- 
ture; that the fracture, as shewn by numerous 
examples, appeared to have commenced with a 
smooth incision all round at the shoulder or 
recess turned for the bearing against the body; 
this incision increased in depth according to 
the age of the axles, until the still fibrous por- 
tion in the centre became tco weak to support 
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the shocks, and sudden failare occurred. Se- 
yeral reasons were given; among them was, 
that the vibratory movement being suddenly 
checked in its passage from the smaller journal 
to the larger body of the axle, the shock first 
caused a separation of the molecules, and that 
a recurrence of this produced the incision 
which had been noticed in all the broken axles. 
A practical means of remedying this was in- 
stanced : it was by turning all the journals with 
easy curves in the shoulder, and not at right- 
angles ; and that they should be forged in 
that form, in order that the fibre might be 
continuous. 

In the discussion which ensued, the effect of 
vibration on pieces of ordnance, and on mus- 
kets on firing, was instanced as bearing on the 
subject; and a decided approval was given to 
hollow axles, as being less likely to be affected 
by concussion than solid ones, as the vibra- 
tions would pass freely through them. The 
monthly ballot for members took place, and 
several were elected. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, March 4, 1843, 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of Feb. 27.— 
The only memoir read was one by M. Gerdy 
“On the symptoms and progress of the inflam- 
mation of the bones ;” the remaining short time 
previously to secret committee was occupied 
with reading in abstract the correspondence 
received. 

M. Bravais forwarded a memoir on the self- 
movement of the solar system in space; and 
M. Villeneuve an addition to his former memoir 
on the barometer of Gay-Lussac. 

M. Petit, director of the Observatory at Tou- 
louse, communicated the résumé of the meteoro- 
logical observations made in that city during 
the years 1839 to 1842. The mean tempera- 
ture of the air of Toulouse during these four 
years, taking the mean of maximum and mini- 
mum each day, is 1322; that of the public 
fountains during 1841 and 1842, 12°873; and 
that of the water in the wells of the Observa- 
tory, at a depth of 8 metres, for the same two 
years, is 12°777, The mean quantity of rain 
fallen during the same period is 561™572. 

M. Lamarche also sent meteorological ob- 
servations made at Cherbourg during the year 
1842. The following is the general mean of 
atmospheric temperature at the ordinary hours 
of observation :— 

9 AM. 11°64) 9rpm. . . . 10°45 

Noon 12°55 | Mean of maxima 14°37 

3PM. 13°17 | Meanof minima 7:40 
The total quantity of rain fallen in the year at 
1™ above the ground was 1™-039. 

At Dijon, according to M. Delarue, the maxi- 
mum heat during the month of January 1843 


» Was +13° on the 31st; the minimum ~7° on 


the 22d. 

At Paris, for the same month, max. + 139 
on the 28th; min. —3°-1 on the 22d. 

MM. Danger and Flandin communicated the 
continuation of their experiments relating to 
the action of arsenic on sheep. Their more 
tecent object has been to determine the space 
of time requisite for the animal to get com- 
pletely rid of the poison when it had been ad- 
ministered in a large dose. The case was a 
sheep that had survived the taking 16 grammes 
of arsenious acid in powder. It was killed on 
the thirty-eighth day atter the experiment, its 
organs were healthy, and no trace of arsenic 
could be discovered. The viscera were eaten 
by adog, and several persons fed on the flesh, 
some for two days together, without the slight- 
est ill effects. The dog which had eaten the 





viscera of the three poisoned sheep had not 
died. To the sixth day traces of arsenic from 
him were detected, but none could be discovered 
on the ninth day, when he was killed; and his 
internal organs were healthy, 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OxForp, March 2.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Arts. — Rev. H. Sweeting, Univ. College ; 
J. A. Froude, fellow of Exeter College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—J. U. Wilson, Exeter College. 

Camprip@e, March 1.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Master of Arts.—H. J. Whitfield, Downing College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—S. Harvey, Corpus Christi Coll. ; 

. 8. Bage, St. John’s College; J. Grant, Pembroke 
Coll.; T, Burnaby, A. Childe, ¢. P. Lindsay, Trin. Coll. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

March 9.— Mr. Gurney in the chair. Mr. 
Birch’s paper on the Xanthian marbles was 
concluded. Some observations by Mr. Kempe 
were then read, on the Devil’s Dyke in Cam- 
bridgeshire, which he supposes to be a work 
of the period of the Roman occupation of our 
island. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 
Monday.—Geographical, 83 r.m.; Medical, 8 P.M. 

Tucsday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8% p.m. ; Civil 
Engineers, 8 p.m.; Zoological, 8% p.m.; Ethnological, 
8 p.M.; Meteorological (anniversary meeting), 8 P.M. 

_ Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 P.M.; Statistical (an- 
niversary meeting), 3 P.M.; Microscopical, 8 P.M. ; 
London Institution, 7 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8% p.M.; Antiquaries, 8 r.M. 

Friday. — Royal Institution, 84 r.m.; Botanical, 
8 P.M. 

Saturday.—Mathematical, 8 p.m. 





PINE ARTS. 
COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 

[The following discussion took place after the reporters 
for the newspapers had left with their notes relating to 
more usual civic and political affairs. A friend sup- 
plied us with the substance, as being peculiarly Lite- 
rary Gazette ma/ter.] 


On the 27th ult., Mr. T. Lott brought on the 
motion respecting the preservation of the City 
Antiquities, of which he had given notice about 
a month since. 

Mr. Lott stated his regret that the city of 
London, which was boasted of as the first city 
in the world, was (as far as its municipal go- 
vernment was concerned) far behind others in 
promoting literature and science. It was, until 
within a very few years, without a library, and 
while continental cities were fostering the arts 
and sciences, by the establishment of museums 
as depositories of specimens for reference and 
instruction, the city of London was totally des- 
titute of any thing of the kind. The study of 
antiquities on the Continent is also properly 
appreciated as an auxiliary to history ; and mu- 
seums are to be found attached to the muni- 
cipal institutions of most cities and towns, as 
receptacles of the various objects of ancient 
art which illustrate local history or habits, 
manners, and costume of the people in former 
times. In the Guildhall of the city of London 
a miserable cupboard was all that was devoted 
to the purpose. It wasa well-known fact, that 
in making the excavations which are daily 
being carried on for the construction of sewers, 
and for building new streets, very interesting 
relics of antiquity were constantly brought to 
light, such as foundations of buildings, tesse- 
lated pavements, fragments of architecture, 
monumental inscriptions, d tic impl ts 
and utensils, coins, &c. Many of these were 
destroyed by the workmen, and others were 
sold to individuals, who (unlike the city autho- 








rities) could comprehend and appreciate them, 
and thus they were lost to the corporation, for 
the want of a proper supervision. A neigh- 
bour of his (Mr. Lott) had secured a very va- 
luable antique, a bronze statue of Diana(?), a 
relic that ought to have found its way into the 
city museum. He relied on the zealous co- 
operation of the sewers’ committee in carrying 
out his motion, “ that it be referred to the 
commissioners of sewers to consider and report 
to this court upon the best means of securing 
for this corporation the valuable and interest- 
ing relics of antiquity which are constantly 
being dug up in the formation of new streets 
and sewers within the city, in order that the 
same may be placed in the museum attached 
to the city library.” 

Mr. Anderton ironically seconded the mo- 
tion; and after ridiculing its utility, hoped that 
the museum would possess a rare collection of 
the thick skulls so often dug up in the city! 

Mr. Prior warmly advocated the motion, and 
expressed his sorrow that in the present day 
the observations of gentlemen who brought any 
matter before the court connected with science 
or literature, should be interrupted by mem- 
bers who had not the mind or talent to appre- 
ciate either, and therefore endeavoured to cry 
it down by coarse ribaldry. Such a disgraceful 
mode of proceeding was only of recent date in 
the court, and a vigorous stand ought to be 
made against it. If the learned member for 
Farringdon (Mr. Anderton) were to be in that 
court a hundred years he would never conceive 
or suggest a measure so interesting or useful 
as that under discussion. 

Mr. R. Taylor spoke in approbation of the 
measure. Antiquarian research supplied a con- 
necting link in the chain of history between 
time past and present. There was no locality 
which afforded better opportunities for the pur- 
suit than the city of London; anda discourage- 
ment of it by the civic authorities would draw 
upon them an imputation of disgraceful igno- 
rance. He concurred in the well-merited re- 
buke of a member for the buffoonery with which 
matters of this sort were, by a certain class, 
attempted to be met. 

Mr. Anderton (whose jokes on the matter 
had kept a knot of gentlemen around him in a 
roar of laughter) apologised to the court for 
his conduct, and proposed, by way of atone- 
ment, that when he was no more, he should be 
placed as a mummy in the museum. 

The motion was ordered to be referred to the 
Commissioners of Sewers.* 


XANTHUS: NEW EXPEDITION. 
WE rejoice to learn that Mr. Fellowes is destined 
again to explore the Valley of the Xanthus, 
and under, we trust, more favourable and ef- 
ficient auspices than presided over his last ex- 
pedition (sce Literary Gazette, Nos 1363). We 
are informed that Mr. Fellowes, with a corps 
of sixty men, will leave England so as to reach 
his destination in the month of October next. 
This is the beginning of the season when the ne= 
cessary operations can be carried on ; for in this 
particular locality and climate, there is only a 
winter of three or four days’ heavy rains; after 





* The Commissioners of Sewers have been, and are, 
we fear, the great destructives of ancient remains, and 
perhaps (considering the education and habits of the 
majority) we may congratulate ourselves on what has 
been saved. Some years ago a treasure of gold coins 
was seized by the then lord mayor, and not one s 
cimen, we have been assured, was made available for 
antiquarian research. A quantity of nobles of Edw. 
III. was found, twelve years ago, in building London 
Bridge: they were seized on account of the city, and 
not one of them ever after heard of. Sic transit gloria 
antiquitatum! 
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which, from the month of October till the month 
of May, the weather is delightful and salubrious. 
In May, however, the malaria takes possession 
of the happy Valley, and is so fatal to human 
life, that the entire population, having sown 
the fields with maize, or other grain, fly to the 
adjacent mountains, and leave the crops to grow 
as they list in the utterly deserted region of 
their previous seven or eight months’ abode. 
In October they return again to their residence 
and their harvest. 

Not only may we hope to see the Horse 
Tomb safely transported to England, but other 
important discoveries made, and their fruits 
also brought to enrich our treasures of ancient 
art. Whether for enterprise, zeal, or ability 
to perform this task in the most gratifying man- 
ner, it would be impossible to name a gentle- 
man so competent as one who has already ac- 
complished so much as Mr. Charles Fellowes. 


The Saint’s Day. Painted by J. P. Knight, 
-R.A.; engraved by W. Chevalier. 

Tue engraving for 1841 presented to the sub- 
scribers to the Art-Union of London; and, it 
grieves us to be obliged to say, very discredit- 
able to the artists and the arts. We could not 
have supposed it possible that any association 
for the encouragement of the latter could have 
sanctioned the issue of so poor a production. 
The whole subject is executed ina style so black 
and rotten as to resemble a worn-out print; in 
many instances the features are distorted and 
unnatural; and even in the lights there are 
membcrs so indefinitely shadowed forth, that 
the spectator cannot distinguish a foot from a 
pudding. Look, for instance, at the left feet 
of the boy and girl on the right and left of the 
mother and child: they are destitute of toes, 
and the child behind the mother’s head is per- 
fectly absurd. The countenance of the boy next 
the sweetmeat-man is another monstrosity ; and 
the cock of his left eyebrow only equalled by 
the same twist in the same brow of the mother, 
already alluded to. It is always with regret 
that we find ourselves obliged to make remarks 
of this kind ; but the truth is, that the perform- 
ance is a blot upon the arts, and unfortunately 
promulgated under auspices and circumstances 
which render its unworthiness the more to be 
deprecated. Such things can never promote 
the success of our national school in painting 
or design, and still less, as Thomas Hood has 
it (spite of the lottery !), in drawing. 

Italy, §c. Part XIV. By W. Brockedon, Esq. 
Duncan and Malcolm; Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, Blackie and Son. 

Sueraco, Perugia, and Chiusa—the last espe- 

cially sweet and pretty—are the embellishinents 

of this Part, which carries on the work with 
the same beauty and spirit as at first. 





THE COCKNEY CATECHISM, 


OR 
LONDON ONE LIE! 
Lesson X. 
Various Notes on past and new Grievances. Piqua 
Hedge Tea. Botany. Chemistry. Tests. 

Aunt M. 1 am charged with “having taken up 
a prejudice against the middle classes, some of 
the best friends of the Literary Gazette ;’? but 
I have done no such thing. I have endea- 
voured to detect roguery whether prevailing 
among the high, middle, or lower classes; and I 
conceive that every honest individual in every 
class ought to feel obliged to me for exposing 
the tricks and frauds which prevent fair dealers 
from earning a livelihood by their honourable 
exertions. 


Pri. How could any body be so mistaken as 
to fancy otherwise ? 

Aunt M. I know not; but the Editor has 
sent me these letters of plaint. Another of 
them remonstrates with me for attempting to 
“‘write down London tradesmen for what the 
VERY low ones do! men no respectable families 
deal with;” to which I equally reply, I have 
done no such thing. No one values the just 
more than I do; but it is for their protection 
and encouragement that the cheats should be 
pointed out. 

Pri. Certainly. 


usual British adulterate, which has lobed leaves; 
and from the sloe or blackthorn (Prunus speciosa), 
which has small ovato-lanceolate leaves, that 
may be confounded with those of tea on a cur- 
sory examination, though their smaller size, 
closer veins, and sharpness of their minute ser- 
ratures, will enable a tolerably practical eye to 
distinguish them. 

Pri. How learnedly you speak ! 

Aunt M. I am speaking from a learned and 
experienced voice. I must be taught myself 
before I can teach you. If, on soaking a spe- 
cimen of tea in water and unfolding the leaves, 





Aunt M. As well might I be accused of think- | any are found which are divided, or lobial, you 
ing every servant dishonest because I have | may be certain they are not true tea. 
stated facts which deeply affect a too consider-| Pri. A hortus siccus, but neither black nor 
able number of that useful and necessary body, | green ? 
who are perhaps tempted, as well asthe trades-| dunt M. Neither. But there is not always 
men with whom they deal, to transgress their | an original difference between the two. The 
better principles, by the long and excessive | green colour is given to black tea, real or ficii- 
credit so often required by the upper ranks. | ¢ious, by shaking the leaves in a bag with chrome 
It opens a wide door to imposition of every! yellow (chromate of lead!), or Prussian blue 
kind. | (ferrocyanide of iron), according to the tint 
Pri. Short accounts make long friends. | required for sale under its new name, and ad- 
Aunt M. And promote, if any thing can, ; vanced price. 
honest dealings. But here is another letter,| Pri. Lead or iron tea! The first is worst. 
“F.C. H.” | Aunt M. Yes, it is just the same as they 
Pri. Also blaming you? | paint yellow coaches with, though riders in 
Aunt M. No! Thanking me for my services, | them little think how much chrome they may 
and aiding me in my task. The writer (a cler- | have inside as well as out. 
gyman of high character), says,—“ What is sold! Pri. I have noticed a great many yellow- 
under the name of the Piqua Plant, as a substi- | looking persons riding in carriages. Can it be 
tute for tea, has been carefully examined by me; | owing to that? 
and found to consist of hops, sweet-scented vernal Aunt M. No, my dear, that colour is owing 
grass, and, I think (but I am not sure), a small | to climate, bile, and indolence. But we had 
proportion of peach-leaves. These ingredients better not begin a new topic to-day. Before 
are mixed up with oak-bark, in very fine powder, | we start on our walk, let me just finish my 
which imitates the rough, astringent flavour of | tea-table miscellany, by telling you that green 
tea, and makes the infusion appear strong, by | tea loses by infusion in the process of tea-mak- 
its red colour. I obtained, from half an ounce | ing 29°5 per cent, and black 38-75 (on average). 
of the Piqua Mixture, one scruple of oak-bark| You sce that tea off carpets cannot be very 
powder.” | strong! 
Phi. It should be Oakqua instead of Piqua. | - cee — 
Aunt M. (laughing.) But we will have another | 
cup of tea, or rather of its factitious rival. THE DRAMA. 
That sold in London, and obtained from su-| Covent Garden—On Monday Love was tried 
burban hedges, has been carefully analysed by | with a débutant of the name of Paumier as Huon, 
a very skilful chemist; and he tells me that it | and Mrs. Ryder, from the Aberdeen Theatre, as 
could not be chemically distinguished in its in- | the Countess of Eppenstein. Mr. P. has, we be- 
fusion from black tea, except that soda turned | lieve, essayed the stage unsuccessfully before ; 
the genuine infusion deep brown, while it caused | and we are not now so much surprised at his 
the spurious to turn bright yellow. failure as at his having been brought forward 
Pri. Chemistry is excellent for detecting frau- | again in a principal part at a national theatre. 
dulent and artificial articles, Unless such actors pay, instead of being paid, 
Aunt M. Yes; and it may be no useless part | for such appearances, there must be a marvel- 
of a Lesson to inform you, that tea (so important | lous lack of judgment in allowing them. The 
and univeral in consumption) can be chemi- | thing was altogether so bad, that the lady had 
cally distinguished from all factitious prepara- | scarcely a fair opportunity of shewing what she 
tions by the presence ofa crystalline proximate | could do; she was merely correct and level: un- 
principle, termed theine, which is absent in all | less there are some other characters, acted with 
the “ British tea.” This theine is identical | spirit, to play to, more is exceedingly difficult. 
with the active principle of coffee, or caffeine,| | ddelphi.—On Monday another novelty from 
and nearly resembles that of cocoa, or theobro- | the French was produced here by Mr. Sterling, 
mine—a remarkable coincidence. Seven thou-| with his usual success. Jt is a piece of multi- 
sand pounds of the “British Leaf,” as it was | form intrigue, called Captain Charlotte, from a 
called, were burnt in the Excise-Office yard | smart milliner, who, in a jealous dilemma, as- 
about five years ago, seized from one merchant | sumes the uniform and bearing of a bold sol- 
in the city. | dier. The part wasplayed by Miss Kate Howard 
Pri. And others still carry on the same trade? | with great vivacity ; and as the situations were 
Aunt M. Notoriously and extensively; but good aid the action bustling, she carried the 
botany, as well as chemistry, affords curious | house with her to the end, ably seconded by 
tests for the detection of such frauds. | Wright, Wilkinson, and other performers. 
Pri. Explain. | French Plays.—Madame Albert's engagement 
Aunt M. The only satisfactory mode is, by concluded last week, and her parting was one 
macerating the suspected tea in water and un- | of mutual regret. Varied to an unusual de- 
folding the leaves. The Chinese tea is obtained | gree, the pleasure she afforded was rendered 
from different species of thea and camellia, all| the greater by the frequent change; the im- 
of which have lanceolate, or ovato-lanceolate | pression she has made will not speedily be ef- 
leaves ; and this will distinguish them from the | faced; and her performance of Marie, received 
white-thorn (Crategus oxyacantha), the most! with tumultuous acclamation, cannot be quickty 
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forgotten. Malle. Plessy has made her ré- 
entrée ; the only novelty in her performance is, 
s, 4. R. la Duchesse, in Le Portrait Vivant, a 
new comedy lately produced at Paris. There 
js nothing that merits any particular notice in 
this character; which is as usual an “ affaire du 
ewur,” betwixt her and one Kouil D' Estonville, 
fils d'un Avocat du parlement de Rennes, which 
is not, however, brought to a very satisfactory 
conclusion ; for whilst we expected that the or- 
dinary rule of a comedy, ending in a happy mar- 
riage, would be observed, the fortunate aspirant 
to a dignified connexion is compensated only 
with a lieutenancy in the Guards. The appear- 
ance of Plessy is as prepossessing as ever, ex- 
cept that we thought we observed her frame 
was rather more delicate than it appeared last 
season. All the bewitching beauty, elegance, 
and refined zaivété, that caused such enthu- 
siasm on her first appearance, are unchanged ; 
and if the effects of these be now subdued, we 
can only account for it by the remark, that we 
have before enjoyed the pleasure of beholding 
them, and that now she has been preceded by 
an actress who took us almost by storm, and 
forced us into an admiration that her talents 
made us unable to withstand. Yet both these 
artistes have their excellences, which may be 
appreciated without damage to either by their 
approximation. The house continues to be 
nightly crowded with the haut ton. 





VARIETIES. 


African Trade and Civilisation.—We have not 
space to continue the statements and arguments 
respecting the Niger and Fernando Po con- 
tained in two letters by “ Anglicanus.” Wecan 


only observe, that the writer denies the con- 


nexion with interested parties imputed to him 
by X. our correspondent last week; points to 
the intended occupation by the French of the 
western coast of Africa at Cape Palmas, Ga- 
boon, &c., with factories protected by forts ; 
and strongly insists on the expediency of an 
English mercantile and political establishment, 
in possession of Fernando Po. 

The Literary Fund anniversary took place on 
Wednesday, when the officers were re-elected, 
and afavourable statement made of the distri- 
bution of the fund. 

City Wellington Statue—We fear it will be 
impossible to have this statue erected by the 
next anniversary of Waterloo, as we were led 
to suppose from accounts of the progress made 
inthe work. The horse is, however, cast and 
put together; the figure prepared for casting ; 
and the granite pedestal in a forward condition. 

Rise and Progress of Music.—Mr. Topliff, 
the organist of Trinity Church, Southwark, has 
commenced a series of lectures on this inter- 
esting subject, interspersed with vocal and in- 
strumental illustrations. The third lecture was 
delivered on Monday at the Eastern Institution, 
to an audience whose delight and attention must 
have been highly satisfactory to the lecturer. 

Earthquakes. —On the evening of Sunday the 
25th ult, the shock of an earthquake was felt 
at Oban and along the western coast of Scot- 
land. It seemed to pass from east to west, 
lasted from forty to fifty seconds, and was ac- 
companied by a rumbling noise and a single 
lash of lightning. Two and fourteen years 
ago similar shocks took place in the same 
quarter, In the West Indies, it is to be feared, 
4 more violent and extensive convulsion oc- 
curred on the Sth ult., at 103 a.m. The ac- 
counts are from St. Thomas’s, where the alarm 
Was extreme, but no great damage was sus- 
tained, The rumours by vessels passing St. 





Kitts and Montserrat, however, seem to indi- 
cate that some dreadful calamity may have 
befallen the more eastern islands. At St. Kitts 
the Court and Custom-house had been thrown 
down; and the whole island of Montserrat was 
enveloped in a cloud of dust. The vessel (the 
Thames, Captain Haste) from which this was 
observed, was itself terribly affected by the 
shock, 

English Bull.—There is not a bad bull in the 
Drury Lane play-bills this week, announcing 
promenade concerts “ every Wednesday and 
Friday, the Theatre being closed on those nights!” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Protection to English Literature under the New Copy- 
right and Customs’ Act.—Those who visit the continent, 
or purchase at home foreign editions of English books, 
should be made aware, that the law, after the Ist of 
April next, will totally prohibit the importation, under 
any pretext whatever, of such editions. A mecting of 
the principal publishers was held, on the 3d of March, 
at F nae Longman and Co.’s, at which Mr. Murray, 
Mr, Colburn, Mr. Bentley, Mr. Blackwood, Mr. Ri- 
vington, and several other gentlemen, were present, 
when the very important provisions of the Copyright 
Act and the New Customs’ Act—which (/ola//y prohibit 
the importation of foreign reprints—were taken into 
consideration, and a furm of the notice to be given to 
H. M, Commissioners of Customs of existing copy- 
rights, as required by the act, was agreed upon. It 
is most desirable all authors and publishers should 
co-operate in giving effect to the provisions of the act, 
and that the notices should be delivered to the Com- 
missioners of Customs before the 18th of this month, as 
the act comes into full operation on the Ist day of 
April next. This act will effectually prevent the im- 

ortation of fureign reprints: but authors and pub- 
ishers must be warned that they will not have the 
advantages of this protection, if they do not give the 
notice required by the act; and all persons travelling 
upon the continent must remember, that they will 
not be any longer permitted to bring home such fo- 
reign copies of English works as they may purchase 
abroad. 

A splendid collection of fac-similes of Mss. of all 
ages and nations now in existence in the several pub- 
lic libraries of England, France, Germany, Italy, &c., 
is in course of publication at Paris. The work will be 
comprised in four folio volumes, accompanied by 300 
coloured plates, and will contain, among others, auto- 
graph specimens of the celebrated Dante of the Vati- 
can, the Greek Dioscorides, the most famous speci- 
men of Greek calligraphy which antiquity has handed 
down to us—the Egyptian papyri at the Louvre—the 
Psalter presented by Charlemagne to Pope Adrian— 
the Prayer-book of Mary Queen of Scots—the Lay of 
the Minnesingers—the Breviary used by the Emperor 
Charles V. Also a Pheenician ms. of 2000 years prior 
to the Christian era—the papyri of Hereulaneum—and 
other specimens of Sclavonic, Anglo-Saxon, Lombard, 
and Oriental writings.—United States Literary Adver- 
tiser, New York, January. 

Hebrew Volume.—The Charleston Courier notices a 
rare literary curiosity in that city. It is a Hebrew 
Prayer-book thirteen hundred and fifty-seven years 
old! The Courier says it is an immense volume, 
written in the Hebrew character, on parchment of 
the finest quality, altogether with the pen, and with 
an accuracy and beauty that makes it a masterpiece 
of penmanship.—Ibid. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

A Marriage-Gift, by a Mother: a Legacy to her 
Children, post 8vo, 5s. cloth.—An English-Greek Lexi- 
con, for the Use of Colleges and Schools, by the Rev. 
J. A. Giles, LL.D., 8vo, 7s. 6d.—Statistical Tables of 
Great Britain and its Dependencies, brought down to 
the Year 1843, by W. F. Spackman, 12mo, 5s.—Hymns, 
from the Church-Service, by T. Ragg, 24mo, 2s. 6d.— 
Lusitania Illustrata: Notices on the History, An- 
tiquities, Literature, &c., of Portugal, by J. Adamson, 
F.8.A., &e., Part L., 7s. 6d. — Meyer’s Illustrations of 
British Birds and their Eggs, No. 78 (completing the 
Work), folio, 12s. 6¢.—The Gardener re Practical 
Florist, first Vol. 1843, imp. 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth.—Twelve 
Sermons, preached at Glasgow, by the Rev. Isaac 
Hitchen, 8vo, 7s. 6d —Chatf and Wheat, by the Rey. 
J. Haslegrave, 18mo, 2s. 6d. —A Dream of a Queen’s 
Reign, fep. 1s. 6d.—Holy Matrimony, its Duties and 
Dignity, by E. Strachey, 18mo, 3s. 6¢.—Supplement to 
Bridgwater Treatises: Geology and Astronomy, by 
D. Mackintosh, 8vo, 3s.—Handley Cross; or, the Spa- 
Hunt, by the Author of “ Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jolli- 
ties,” 3 vols. p. 8vo, 1d. 11s. 6d.—-Anatomico-Theology, 
oY the Rev. T. B. Baker, 8vo, 10s. 6¢d.—The Jews in 
China, by J. Finn, 12mo, 2s. 6¢.—The Emigrant’s 
Hand-Book of Facts, by 8. Butler, 18mo, 3s.—Dwight’s 
Theology, new edit. 5 vols, 8vo, 35s.—Eminent Holi- 





ness essential to an efficient Ministry, by the Rev. O. 
Winslow, 12mo, 2s. 6d.— The Horse, by Wm. Youatt, 
new edit. 8vo, 10s.—The Brother to the Moon’s Visit 
to the Court of Queen Vic., oblong, 5s. ; coloured, 10s. 
—J. Britton’s Historical and Architectural Essay on 
Redcliffe Church, Bristol, imp. 8vo, 12s.—The Wives 
of England, by Mrs. Ellis, post 8vo, 10s.—Miss Pen 
and her Niece, by Mrs. Stone, 3 vols. post 8vo, 18s.— 
Abridgment of the Cases upon the subject of the Poor- 
Law, by W. G. Lumley, Vol. II. 8vo, 7s.—The Duties, 
of the Married State, by J. Foster, D.D., 18mo, 2s. 6d. 
Secret Prayer, and its accompanying Exercises, by 
the Rev. J. M‘Gill, fep. 3s. 6¢.—Grindrod’s Bacchus; 
a Prize-Essay, 2d edit. 8vo, 7s.—Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence of the late Francis Horner, edited by L. 
Horner, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 
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The barometer and a thermometer are in the vesti- 
bule. No corrections of any kind have been made in 
registering the barometer. The mean temperature, 
mean highest and lowest, have been calculated from 
observations made on thermometers hung on a post 
2 feet 8 inches from the grass, facing the north, but 
in no way sheltered. The rain was measured by 
Howard’s rain-gauge, which was placed near the post 
on which the thermometers hung, about 6 inches from 
the ground. Little dependence can be placed on the 
account of the winds, owing to the situation of Cob. 
ham Lodge. 


* No observations on the 5th. 
+ No observations from 3d to 10th, nor on 15th, 
except of the winds. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
¢> In these rather dull Lenten times, we trust our 
readers will enjoy as much as we do the humorous 
compositions of Delicia Scientiarum, of which we have 
the pleasure to present No. II. in this week’s Gazette. 
In No. L, in our last, p. 134, 1. 3, for “late” read 
“former pupil;” last line, middle col., for “ Scio” read 
“ Nio ;”’ first stanza, for “ ever” read “ never.” 

T. L. We think Messrs. Longmans; but it was 
not advertised. 

We cannot comply with the not very modest request 
to insert the long paper issued by the Peace Conven- 
tion. Were we to do such things, we might fill our 
Gazette most unprofitably. ° 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAIN- 


MENTS.—At the MUSIC HALL, Store Street, on MON- 

DAY EVENING, March 15, at Eight oelock, HIGHLAND ME- 

7 and SONG. y Hea’ art’s in the Highlands—The Maid that 

the Goats—When Yin death I shall calm recline—Wil! ye gang 

wi lh Lizzie Lindsay ?—Ochone ochrio—The M‘Gregor’s Gathering. 

Second.—Farewell to Lochaber—Come pant my pladie—Pibroc: h 

TF Donuil Dhuibh—Row weel, my boatie, row weel—The Reel o’ Tul- 
ochgorum.—Pianoforte, Mr. Land. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
59 Throgmorton Street, Bank.—Empowered by special Act 
of Parliament. 
Tuomas FAancomn, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 

WititAM Leary, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
William Banbury, Esq. | Rupert Ingleby, fea. 
Edward Bates, Esq. | Thomas Kelly, Esq., Alderman. 
Thomas Camplin, E Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, eq. » Sheriff 

James Clift, | of London and Middlesex. 





Rt. Hon. John § imphery, M.P. | Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

Lord Mayor of Londox ' 
Plgsisien—e. Jeuffreson, 2 Finsbury Square. 

Poon ay Coulson, 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 





R. HORNCASTLE’S ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS on het MUSIC of IRELAND, will RECOM- 
MENCE at the MUSIC HALL, Store Street, on THURSDAY 
EVENING NEXT, March 16th.—The first performance will con- 
sist of the Primitive and Rural char Re ig = of Occupation — 
Songs in Irish, with Burthens, &c. Vocal Performers: Miss A. 
Williams, Miss. M. Vidette ane Mr. } nal astle. Hlarp, Miss Le 
Roy. Pianoforte, Mr. Will 
oe commence - eg o’Clock. 
Tick rved Seats, 2s.6d. Private Boxes for Six, 18s. ; 
fos Bieht, it ts. <r bs had at the Hall, and of the principal Music- 
sellers, 





STRAND THEATRE, 
AND CROSBY HALL, BISHOPSGATE STREET. 


Return of Mr. LOVE from America. 





R. LOVE, the original Dramatic Poly- 
pevenniss will perform at the Strand Theatre on MONDAY 
oy THURSDAY, and at Crosby Hall on WEDNESDAY and 
RIDAY next, The same arrangements will continue throughout 
Lent. 
He will present his entertainment entitled, 
LOVE IN ALL SHAPES; or, THE GALLERY OF 
PORTRAITS, 
To be followed by 
A REMINISCENCE OF BY-GONE TIMES. 
To conclude with 
LOVE’S LABOUR LOST. 


Doors open at half-past Seven; begin at Eight. 





EOLOGY. — Persons poor to become 
rT ith this bra 


d with t! nch of Science, will find 
their studies greatly facilitated by means of small Collections, which 
can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 50 Guineas each, of J. TENNANT, 
Mineralogist to her Majesty » 149 Strand, London. 

A Collection for Five bate which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, contains 200 cimens, in a Mahogany Cabinet 
with five trays. The following is ee outline of the contents :— 

Minerals nga are either the components of Rocks, or occasionally 

embedded in m :—Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, Jasper, Garnet, Zeo- 
lite, embiende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Talc, Tourmaline, 
Calcareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, Sulphur, 
Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 
Metallic Ores :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, Anti- 
mony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

Rocks :—Granite, Gneiss, Mi » Clay-slate, Porphyry, Serpen- 
tine, Sandstones, Limestones, my Lavas, &ec. % P 

Fossils from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, Carboni- 
ferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic -clay, London clay, and 
Crag Formations, &c. 














GTEAM to CONSTANTINOPLE, calling 


at GIBRALTAR, MALTA, ATHENS, SYRIA, SMYRNA, 

MYTILENE, and the DARDANELLES, for Passengers, Goods, Spe- 

cie, and Parcels. The Peninsular and Oriental! steam Navigation 

Company will dispatch the TAGUS (900 tons and 500 horse power) 

second trip to the above places, from Southampton, on Friday, 

the oath April, at Nine o'clock, 4... Goods and parcels must be at 
Southampton by the 26th April. 


Programmes of the Route, Rates of Freight, on poe if and other 
particulars, may be obtained at No. 44 » Piccadilly ; 
also of W, and E. C. Carne, Falmouth Earle; Eamaon ‘Manchester; 
F. M‘Gouran, 3 Burgh Quay, Dublin; and to secure passages, apply 

at the Peninsular and Oriental steam Navigation Company's Offices, 
57 High Street, Southampton, and No. 51 St. Mary Axe, London. 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 


ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celel S$ its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild eee Son joap, highly a Hhdnay ra the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 


A variety of highly postuined Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &v., pre- 
pared without angular corners 

Henprth’s PaesERVATIVE Tourn: Powprr, an effectual preparation 
far beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sou cd 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest. 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 








& Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed capital of 500,0001., the assured have th 

security of the Company's inc ‘ome of nearly 60,0001. per annum, yeas 

an acc % Assurance Fund invested in Go- 
vernment and other available securities, of considerably larger amount 
than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

The rates of premium are reduced to the lowest scale compatible 
with the safety of the assured and the stability of the Company ; 
thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an immediate and 
certain bonus, without risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently 
delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 








Annual Premium to assure 1008. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 
‘Failure to = an Injunction to restrain the 
Manufacture of 


IRBY’S NE PLUS ULTRA PINS, with 


Perfect Solid Heads, and Smooth Adamantine Pvints, 
RESULT OF LITIGATION. 

A Copy of a Notice served on Messrs. Kirby, Beard, and Co. 
the 31st of December 1840, and signed, “ W hite and "Borrett 
| tors to the assignees of Henry Shuttleworth, a L ankrUpt, 
j lated in a letter, signed “ J. Briggs for D. F. Tayler and Co." a eons 
the Ist of January 1841; having been sent to several of the custome. 
of Kirby, Beard, and Co., and reissued more recently, to the etl 
that “« Any — purchasing or vending Solid Headed Pins i i 
violation of the alleged patent rights of such assignees, were liable ; 
be called to account like any other oe sige Kixay, Bray 
and Co. think it right to communi Fr customers and con. 

sumers of Pins, the result of the | ation whic h has taken place in 
the Courts of Chancery and Queen’s Bench, between M ARI { 
Orugrs, as assignees of the said Henry SuurrLewoxtu, and K 
Bearp, and Co. . 
** Martine anv Kirsy re Suvrreeworru. 

“It is mutually agreed between the assignees of Mr. Henry Shut- 
tleworth, and Messrs. Kirby, Beard, and Co., that the assignees shal 
withdraw all their proceedings against Messrs. Kirby, Beard, and (, 
relating to * Wright's Patent,’ for making Solid Headed Pins; and tha t 
the assignees shall pay Two Hundred and Twenty-five Po wads in d 


’ dated 








ver. 

















Whole Term. 
£0 17 £ ll 
11 8 : @ 0 


For One Year. | For Seven Years | 





0 
1 
4 6 0 WwW 

One-third of the “whole term” premium may remain inpate at 
five per cent compound interest, as a debt upon the policy for life, or 
may be paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as a 
provision for a family when the least present outlay is desirable, the 
yee and comprehensive tables of the Argus Office will be found to 

be particularly favourable tu the Assured. 

The Medical Officers attend daily, at a quarter before two o'clock. 


E. BATES, Res. Director. 


A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
U ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED. 


Honorary Presidents. 

Earl Somers 

Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Elphinstone 

Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 








Earl of Errol 
Earl of Courtown 
Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 
Ear! of Stair 
Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 
Hanane De Castro, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 

Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Charles Maitland, Esq, 
edward Boyd, Esq., Resident. | William Railton, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, iea., Assist. | John Ritchie, Esq. 

Resident | F, H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 

Secvetary—Patrick Macintyre, Exq. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement 
in 1834. 

In 1841 the Company declared an addition to 1g Shareholders 
of one-half of ‘their Stock; and also added 2/. per cent per 
Annum, from the date of the Policies, to those. oi. who had 
insured with Profits. 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale ; 
and only aris need be paid for the first five years, where the 
Insurance is for life. 

‘The amount of bonus added to Policies since the commencement 
of the Company in March 1834, to the 3lst December 1840, is as 
follows :— 

Suin Assured. Time Assured. 

+ 6Yearsl0Months  . 
- 4 Years . . . 
- & Years a 60 0 0 
° 1 Year ° . . 20 0 0 

Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent ieeseata: Edward Boyd, Esq., and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8 Waterloo Place, all BM 1, London. 


Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq., Surgeon, 48 Berners Street, at- 
tends at the Office aint about a ‘Two o’Clock. 


Sum added to Policy. 
1361. 13s. 4d. 


[emortant PATENT IMPROVEMENT 
in CHRONOMETERS and WATCHES.—F. J. DENT, 82 Strand, 
and 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, who obtained the high dis. 


Fe of the Romgtv! _ Kirby, Beard, and Co. Dated this lux uth 


(Signed) HITE anv BORRETT, 
Solici rele for.and on behalf of the assignees of Henry Shuttleworth, 
HUGHES, KEARSEY, a TERMAN, 
Solicitors for and on behalf of Kirby, Beard, and ( 
Krrpy, Bearp, and Co., Pin and Needle-Makers to Her Most Fy. 
cellent ee ef Queen Victoria and the Dowager Queen Adelaide, 
with a grateful recollection of many years’ distinguished and extensive 
public patronage, preference, | support, respectfully solicit the 
attention of their customers and consumers of Pins and Needles, to 
their highest quality ih geo known from all other Pins in the trade 
by the name of “ ‘8 Ne Plus Ultra Pins, with perfect Solid H 
and Smooth "Adamantine Poin the product, at a gre: te nse, of 
many years’ and i upon the original ini 
tion and first patent taken out for the manufacture of Solid Headed 
An eminent Engineer, on an inspection of Kirby, Beard, « 
Co. 'w Machinery in daily operation, described it— "As combin 
the skilful application of the most ingenious Siar a practically ap. 
acd in its minutest construction and. operations, to effect uniformly th 
ighest quality and finish to Pins with Solid Heads.” Notwithstanding 
the above quite original and true description printed on the labels and 
wrappers of Kirby, Beard,, and Co.’s Pins, the same has been and is 
a copied and counterfeited, with the omission of the words 
Kirby's” ** Smooth,” by a firm of solid Headed Pin-Makers, 
ing : themselves exclusive patentees, who by such pira ACY, a 
reat unfairness as tradesmen, one towards another, 
advertise and sell by such description their Solid Headed Pins of a 
second price, and consequently of a second and inferior quality. 
The attention of the public and consumers being thus directed to 
his species of deception, and the perverted application of the words 
“Ne Pine Ultra” against their obvious sense and meaning, they will 
readily distinguish the original and genuine article trom the recent 
counterfeit ; and Ladies, should they wish to purchase the former, ar 
respectfully solicited (to ——— mistakes) to ask for “* Kirsy's Ne 
Pius Utrra Pins;” which, well as 


KIRBY’S NE PLUS ULTRA NEEDLES, 
WITH PERFECT DRILLED EYES, 


For the yoy ET of purchasers (as well as in the usual manner), 
Kirby and Co. make up their Ne Plus Ultra Needles in a variety of 
Medallion Cases, each containing One Hundred of assorted usetul 
sizes; also in Morocco, rich Satin, and superb Velvet Cases, containing 
Ten Papers of useful sorts and sizes, which includes One Paper of ali 
the unique and best adapted perfect Needles, expressly manufactured for 
every desc af rare of modern and elegant Ladies’ Fancy Needle-nork. 
Also, their K tirby’s Ne Plus Ultra Pins, in superb Cases containing 
Papers of the most approved sizes, forming useful appendage 
Ladies’ Repository; and a choice of these o yant little Presents are sold 
at very moderate prices at all the leading Haberdashers, Silk-Mercers, 
and Linen-Drapers in the United Kingdom, and every part of Europe 
and America. 

* Every description of Pins, Needles, and Fish-Hooks to be had, 
Wholesale and for Exportation, at Kirby, Beard, and Co.'s Manufac 
tories, No. 46 Cannon Street, London, and Gloucester. 
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LITERATURE AND ART. 
Universily of London. 


HE ANNUAL EXAMINATION for the 
DEGREE of BACHELOR of LAWS, is appointed to com- 

mence on MONDAY, the 13th of November. 

Candidates must send in their applications to the Registrar by 
the lth of April next. 

By order of the Senate, 
R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
Somerset House, March 12th, 1843. 


University of London. 


HE ANNUAL EXAMINATION for the 
DEGEEE of MASTER of ARTS, is appointed to commence 
on MONDAY, the Ist of May. 
— must be sent to the Registrar fourteen days pre- 
vious) 
c andidates are required to specify the Branches which they select 
or 





tinction of receiving — Government Reward for the 
ever ib 1 to twelve ae 
public trial, begs to acquaint the public that the manufacture of his 
atches, Chronometers, and Clocks is secured ¢ to him_by three sepa- 
rate patents, respect tively igrant ted in 1856, 1840, and i842. goon 
ever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 6/. 6s. each; in gold 
from 8i. to 10d. extra. Noy Horizontal Watches, with gold dials, 
trom S/. 8s. to 12d. 12s. 
Dent's Appendix to his recent work on Timekeepers is now ready 
for It gives an account of | various Experiments, shewing 














Henpair’s Morning is the most extract o! 
substances for maintaining the beauty and te of oy = 
having also a delightful pertume. 


His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for produeing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 


Henpatr’s Corp Cakam ov Rosss, prepared in great perfection. 
Improyep ScowrRine Drops, tor removing greasy spots from Silks. 


. ee Magkine Iv, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
a 


that in the ordinary c n of C there has always 
existed a disp proportionate action between the law which governs the 
force of — in the balance-spring under varying temperature, and 
the sup) corresponding law which connects the inertia of the 
compensation-| -Lalance as the correction for the deviation in the force 
of tension. 


Mr. Dent has —— and patented a new compensation-balance, 
whereby a more perfect correction is effected ; and he proposes to 








spely e same acigle to the correction of the “ Chronometrical 
ermometer.” 


By order of the Senate, 
KR. W, ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
Somerset House, March 12th, 1843. 





Painters’ Etchings. 
On Tuesday, the 14th instant, will be published Part I. of 


A SERIES of ETCHINGS 


By WM. COLLINS, R.A. 
Price 10s. 6d. 
This Work wil be completed in Six Parts, each containing Six 
Subjects. In order that no bad impressions may be issued, the plates 
have been destroyed after working off 500 copies. 








Published by Hogarth, Great Portland Street; and to be had of 
all the Printsellers. 
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— 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
VORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is now open daily, from ‘Ten in the 
eskie till Five in the Evening. 
Admission, 1s,, Catalogue, ls. 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





ART-UNION OF LONDON. 
President.—H.R.H. the Duxe of Camprines, 
Vice-President. 

The Most Noble the Marauis of NortHamprton, P.R.S8. 
Treasurer.—B. Bond CaBBELt, Esq. F.R.S. 


IIE Susscription Lists for the present 
year WILL CLOSE on Frrpavy, the Slst inst. An immediate 
iseription is solicited, to enable the Committee to complete their ar- 
te: Every Member will receive, tor each Guinea subscribed, 
ry ampression of a line-engraving by Mr. L. Stocks, from Sir A. 
worr’s picture “ RAFFABLLE and the Forxarina.” Subscribers 
rive Guineas may receive, if they prefer it, a proof impression of 
ving in lieu of five agg The amount distributed by the 

ast year for the purchase of works of art was 9,300/. 


Finished proofs of the engravings for the years 1841 and 1842— 
“Tue Sars’ Day,” after Kxronr, and “UNA ENTERING THE Cor- 
raok,” after Hurron,—may be seen at the Office. 


GEO, GODWIN, B.R.3., F.3. 


A. 
LEWIS POCOCK, F.S.A. Hon, Secs, 


Office, 4 Trafalgar Square, 9th March, 1843. 


ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND.— 
Lt Justituted 1810, Incorporated by Royal Charter 1827. 
Patron—The QUEEN. 
President—Sir JOHN EDWARD SWINBURNE, Bart. 
Vice-Presidents. 
The Duke of Sutherland, K.G, | Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
The Earl of Ripon. F.R.S 
The Lord Wharncliffe. 
Sir Robert Peel, Bart. M.P. 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of that branch of the Cor- 
poration of the Artists’ Fund called the Benevolent Fund, will be 
held at Freemasons" Taverty, on Monday, the 20th of March, at 
Two o’Clock precisely. 


R. Horsman Solly, Esq. F.R.S, 


JOHN MARTIN, Secretary, 


N.B. The Anniversary Dinner will take place on Saturday, the 
6th of May; the Lorp Joun Russe cu in the Chair. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 
New Historical Work. 
Just ready, in small 8vo, with Portraits, &c. from Drawings by 
G. P. Harnpine, Esq. F.S.A. 
LIVES OF THE 
RINCES of WALES, 
HEIRS to the BRITISH THRONE. 
From the most Authentic Private and Public Sources. 
By FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, Esq. 
Author of “ Shakspeare and his Friends,’ &c. 





Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 





India. 
Preparing for immediate publication, 
H E. EDEN'S SKETCHES of the 
NATIVE PRINCES and PEOPLE of INDIA. 
Lithographed by Lowes Dickinson. 
Dickinson and Son, 114 New Bond Street. 








8 New Burlington Street, March 11, 1843, 
N EW WORKS preparing for immediate 


Publication by Mr. BENTLEY :— 
1. 
By Authority of the Lords Ci of the Admiralty 
A VOYAGE to the NORTH POLE, per- 
formed in her Majesty’s Ships Dororuea and Trent, under the 


command of Capt. Bucuan, R.N. By Captain Bexcury, R.N., 
oue of the Officers of the Expedition. In 8vo, with Engravings. 


2. MISS PEN and her NIECE. A Novel. 
By Mrs. Sronn, Author of ** William Langshawe,” ** The Art of 
Needlework,” &c. In 3 vols, post 8vo, price 18s. (Now ready.) 

3. HISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS, 
INSURRECTIONS, and CONSPIRACIES of EUROPE. By 
W.C. Tavtor, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 

4, RAGLAND CASTLE. A Romance. By 
Mrs. Tomson, Author of * Widows and Widowers,” ** Anue 
Boleyn,” &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo, price 18s. 

5, TALES of the ENGLISH SETTLERS 


in MUNSTER, By the Rev. Joun Eres. In3 vols. post 8vo, 
Price 18s, 


6. The HAND-BOOK of CHEMISTRY. 


By Ww. Raverou Baxter, LL.D., Lecturer on Materia-Medica 
and Pharmaceutic Chemistry. Price 2s. 6d. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty, 





IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


1, 
On March 31st, in 8vo, price 2s. 6d., Part I. of 


A CYCLOPZADIA OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


By JOHN KITTO, 
Editor of ‘‘ The Pictorial Bible,” &c. 
Assisted by numerous able Scholars and Divines, both 
of this country and the continent. 


The design of the Editor is to produce an original 
work, which, within reasonable limits, and at a mode- 
rate price, shall- present a comprehensive digest of all 
the information considered necessary in a Work of this 
description, and embracing the results of those modern 
researches in Biblical Literature and Science with which 
it is so important that English Readers should be ac- 
quainted. 

The Work will be printed in double columns, in a clear 
and distinct type, and will appear in Monthly Parts, each 
of which will be embellished either with a highly- finished 
Engraving on Steel, or with a Map. The volume will 
also be profusely illustrated with Wood Engravings, re- 
presenting Landscapes, Buildings, Monuments, Plants, 
Animals, Illustrations of Manners and Customs, and 
whatever can be more clearly displayed by pictorial than 
by written description, or ~ | which the written text may 
be in any degree elucidated. 

2. 
On March 3ist, price 6s., Pant I. of 
A NEW EDITION OF 
BLACK’'S CENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN EIGHT MONTHLY PARTS. 


Comprehending Sixty-one Folio Maps, engraved on 
Steel in the first style of the art, by SripnNey HALL, 
HuGues, and others, with Geographical Descriptions, 
Statistical Tables, and an Index of all the Names occur- 
ring in the several Maps, amounting to upwards of 
50,000, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the num- 
ber of the Map in which they will be found. 

To the present edition have been added a NEw Map 
or Inpra on a large scaie, with the scene of the recent 
warlike operations West of the Indus; Maps of Curna, 
New ZEALAND, VAN DiEMEN’s Lanp, WESTERN Aus- 
TRALIA, Swan River, and New SoutH WaLEs. For 
the accommodation of the readers of Ancient and Scrip- 
ture History, there have also been added Two Maps oF 
THE WORLD AS KNOWN TO THE ANCIENTS, MAPS OF 
THE TRAVELS OF St. Paut and Lowrer Ecypt, while 
important improvements have also been made on the 
MAP OF PALESTINE. 

The Work having been revised and corrected through- 
out, the Publishers are satisfied that in every respect it 
is accommodated to the present advanced state of geo- 
graphical research, and whether on the ground of accu- 
racy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, they invite a 
comparison with any other work of the class. 


3. 
On March 31st, price 3s., Part I. of 
A NEW EDITION OF 


A SYSTEM OF 
UNIVERSAL CEOCRAPHY. 


Founded on the Works of MaLte-Brun and Basi. 
To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts. 


This Work having now received the general approba- 
tion of the Press, as one of the most comprehensive and 
best compiled Systems of Geography in the English lan- 
guage, the Publishers are induced to bring out the new 
and improved Edition in a form which renders it acces- 
sible to all classes. 

The Volume embraces a Historical Sketch of the Pro- 
gress of Geographical Discovery, the Principles of Ma- 
thematical and Physical Geography, and a complete 
Description, from the most recent sources, of all the 
Countries in the World, with numerous Statistical Ta- 
bles, and an alphabetical Index of 12,000 names. 

“ Executed with masterly ability.”—Atlas. 

“The most complete existing book upon geography in one volume. 
We strongly recommend it as a book of reference.”—Examiner. e 

“ One of the most comprehensive and best compiled books of the 
class ever published.”—Britannia. 

“The task of peep within just limits, the somewhat prolix 
eloquence of the learned Dane has oon ably executed by the Editor 
of this volume; which, though we have styled it an abridgment, yet 
extends to more than closely prin s. It has an index 
also which contains more names than are to found in most Ga- 
zetteers.” . . , . “ A work the careful elaboration of which is equal 
to its utility."—Atheneum. 

ApAm and CHARLEs Brack, Edinburgh; 
Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans, London; 





and sold by all Booksellers, 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
New Romance of Fashionable Life by Mrs. Trollope.’ 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
H * ® Sk A YB: 


OR, THE 
ADVENTURES OF A MAN OF FASHION. 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
Authoress of ** The Vicar of Wrexhill,” &c. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HE CONCLUSION of LIEUT. EYRE’S 
JOURNAL (the CAPTIVITY and RELEASE of the 
PRISONERS), is NOW PUBLISHED. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, with a Map, post 8vo, lis. 


R. MURRAY’S HAND-BOOK for 

CENTRAL ITALY; including the Cities of Etruria, 
Rome, and the Papal States. 

Also, just published, 

MR. MURRAY’S HAND-BOOK for 
NORTHERN ITALY—The States of Sardinia, Genoa, and the 
Riviera, Venice, Lombardy, and Tuscany. With a Map, post 
8vo, 12s, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





With a Portrait, % vols. 8vo, 28s, 

ears and CORRESPONDENCE of 

the late FRANCIS HORNER, M.P. Edited by his Brother, 

LEONARD HORNER, Esq. 
Letters from or to the following Eminent Persons will be found in the 
‘orrespondence, 
Ear! Grey. 
Lord Jeffrey. 
Lord Grenville. 
Lord and Lady Holland. 
Mr. Malthus. 
Lord Dudley. 
Sir Charles Bell. 
Hon. W. Spencer. 
Rev. Sidney Smith. 
Rev. John Hewlett. 
James Reddie, Esq. 
etc, 


Lord Murray. 

Sir James Mackintosh. 
Duke of Somerset. 

Mr. & Mrs. Dugald Stewart, 
Henry Hallam, Esq. 
John Allen, Esq. 

Sir Samuel Romilly. 
William Erskine, Esq. 
Thomas Thomson, Esq. 
Duke of Buckingham. 
James Loch, Esq. 

Lord Webb Seymour. 

“ Few statesmen had more personal friends than Mr. Horner—and 
personal enemies, we believe, he had none. But is it right to sup- 
— all the MS. memorials of his zeal, and ardour, and never-end- 
ng industry, until they who might have produced them to the best 
advantage shall have been withdrawn from amongst us ?”—Extract 
trom the Quarterly Review, June 1827. 





John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 3 vols. small 8vo, with Fourteen Portraits, price 18s. 
HE HISTORY of the REFORMED 
RELIGION in FRANCE, 


By EDWARD SMEDLEY, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 





Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 
In 8v0, price ls. 
—"* SEES of ST. ASAPH and 
BANGOR. 
An Article reprinted from ‘* The British Critic and Quarterly 
Theological Review,” of January, 1843; with Additions. © 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Lusitania Illustrata. 
In crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. sewed, 
USITANIA ILLUSTRATA: Notices on 
the History, Antiquities, Literature, &c. of Portugal. 
Literary D Part I., ining a Selection of Sonnets, 
with Biographical Sketches of the Authors. 
By JOHN ADAMSON, M.R.S.L. F.S.A. F.L.8. 
Corresp. Mem. Roy. Acad. of Sciences of Lisbon, and Author of 
the “ Life of Camoens,” in 2 vols. 
«,* Two Hundred and Fifty Copies printed; of which One 
Hundred only are for Sale, 





The Fishers’ Garlands, now complete. 
In crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, 

A COLLECTION of RIGHT MERRIE 
GARLANDS for NORTH-COUNTRY ANGLERS, from the Com- 
mencement in 1821 to 1842. Illustrated with a fine Portrait of the 
celebrated Bewicx, and a beautiful Woodcut to each Garland by 
Bewscx and others. e 


Memoir of John Trotter Brockett. 
In crown 8vo, price 2s. sewed, 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of the late 
JOHN TROTTER BROCKETT, Esq., F.S.A. To which isadded, 
a List of his Works. [llustrated with a fine Portrait and three 
Woodcuts, 
*,* Only 250 Copies printed. 
Printed by the Members of the “*« NEWCASTLE TYPOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY.” 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, Emerson Charniey, 





ewcastle, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





NEW WORKS, 
PRINTED FOR 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, ayp LONGMANS. 


I, 
CRITICAL ann HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
By the Rt. Hon. THOS. BABINGTON MACAULAY. 
3 vols. 8vo.—On Thursday next, the 16th. 
®,* This work is the copyright of Messrs. Longman 
and Co. ; and they give notice to persons importing and 
selling an American edition of Mr. Macaulay’s writings, 
that they will protect their rights by law. 


Il. 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


By the Rt. Hon. THOS. BABINGTON MACAULEY. 
Third Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill. 
THE LIFE OF A TRAVELLING 
PHYSICIAN, 


FROM HIS FIRST INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICE: 
Including Twenty Years’ Wanderings through the 
greater part of Europe; and a long Sojourn in Poland 
and Russia; with Notes of Events, Descriptions of 
Scenery, and Sketches of Character. 

8 vols. post 8vo, with three coloured Plates. 
Nearly ready. 

*,* This work is the Reat Lire of an English Phy- 
sician. It consists of a Journal commenced to relieve 
the ennui of a dull Foreign Court, and continued until 
the Author's recent return to England. 


: IV. 


THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 


By CH. G. ADDISON, of the Inner Temple. 
Second Edition, square crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 
18s. cloth. 

®,* The Second Edition is enlarged by the introduc- 
tion of more than two hundred and fifty pages of fresh 
matter; and the work now forms a complete History of 
the Order of the Temple, from the time of its foundation 
in Palestine, to the period of its abolition by the Pope 
and the Council of Vienne. A full and interesting ac- 
count is given of the establishment of the Knights 
Templars in Great Britain, and of the foundation of the 
Temple in London. 


By the same Author, 


THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 


Square crown 8vo, with Five Plates, 5s. cloth. 


Also, 
A FULL AND COMPLETE GUIDE, HISTORICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE, TO THE 


TEMPLE CHURCH. 


(Abridged from the above). Square crown 8vo, 
ls. sewed. 


Vv. 


A DICTIONARY OF PRINTING. 


By WILLIAM SAVAGE, 

Author of “ Practical Hints on Decorative Printing,” 
and a Treatise ‘‘ On the Preparation of Printing-Ink, 
both Black and Coloured.” 

One thick volume 8vo, with numerous Diagrams, 
12. 6s. cloth. 


It has been the intention to give in this publication a 
faithful and clear account of the Art of Printing, as now 
practised in the Metropolis, chiefly derived from the 
Author’s long experience in London, during which pe- 
riod he has executed some of the finest Works that ever 
issued from the British Press. ‘This has beer accompa- 
nied with a great mass of information connected with 
the art, rendering it a Guide to the Apprentice and the 
inexperienced Young Workman, and a useful Book of 
seme to the experienced Workman, to the Master- 

rinter, the Overseer, and the Reader, in the Printing- 
office ; and to the Literary Man, and in the Library, for 
all matters relating to, or connected with, printing. 

“* Few printers, we are persuaded, however skilful in 
their art, or enthusiastic in its pursuit, are aware of the 
mass and variety of amusing matter, not to speak of use- 
ful hints and information, to be found in this very useful 
and curious Dictionary.”—Monthly Review. 

‘* We heartily recommend the work to all in any way 
connected with literature, who will find it of great ser- 
vice as a book of reference.” —Literary Gazette. 





NEW WORKS. 


This day, in 2 vols. post Svo, price 21s., with a Map of Scotiand, and 
Chart of St. Kilda, 20 Etchings on Steel, by Charles H. Wilson, 
A.R.S.A., from Sketches during the Voyage, by Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, Bart., and Wood-engravings from the same 
Sketches, drawn by Montague Stanley, Prior, and Sargeant, and 
engraved by Branston, Landells, and other artists, 


A VOYAGE ROUND THE 
COASTS OF SCOTLAND 
AND THE ISLES. 


By JAMES WILSON, F.R.S.E., M.W.S., &c. 


Author of the Treatise on Angling in “ The Rod and the Gun.” 





“ Written in a tlowing and animated style. .. . Those who wish to 
know Scotland in its Coasts and Islands, will derive from this work 
both instruction and pleasure; those who desi to know the value 
of their country and its institutions, as shown even in the most 
inaccessible parts of its remotest provinces, will ponder over its con- 
tents; and the general reader, who seeks only for that rational 
amusement which the personal narrative of a lively and intelligent 
pale never fails to yield, will find it in these yolumes."—Edinburgh 
Review. 


This day, in a neat pocket volume, price 4s. 


THE SCOTTISH PEASANT’S 
FIRESIDE. 


A SERIES OF TALES AND SKETCHES, 
Illustrating the Character of the Peasantry of Scotland. 
By ALEXANDER BETHUNE, Labourer. 

Mr. Bethune’s former volume was thus noticed by the Atheneum— 
“It is the perfect propriety of his taste, no less than the thorongh 
intimacy with the unobtrusive subjects he treats of, which gives Mr. 
Bethune’s little book a great charm in our eyes.” e work was re- 
viewed in terms equally favourable by The Spectator, Tuit’s Magus ine, 
Chambers's Journal, and other periodicals. 


This day, in a thick volume, Svo, price 16s. 


CHEMISTRY OF ANIMAL 
BODIES. 


By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D., F.R.SS. L. & E. 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. 


“ The chemist who prefers his own i tigation to the 
coloured views arrived at by others, will select the work we are now 
noticing as his text-book and guide to Animal Chemistry, in pre- 
ference to all others which have appeared in this country,”—Annals 
of Chemistry. 





Now completed, in 21 vols. 4to, illustrated by 506 Engravings on 
Steel, and many thousands on Wood, with a General Index of 
upwards of 68,000 References, 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


Seventh Edition. 
Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. 


Lord Brougham, in his recent speech on the Copy- 
right Act, when alluding to certain provisions respect- 
ing Encyclopedias, stated, in regard to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, that ‘he would take as an example, 
because he happened to know something about it, that 
great work that had been published under the superin- 
tendence of a learned and able Professor in Ediuburgh 
University ; and he would venture to say, that, without 
any exception, not even excepting that celebrated work, 
the French ENCYCLOPEDIE, without even excepling that, 
there had been no compilation ever offered to the public, 
prepared by such a combination, such a union of the most 
celebrated literary names of the age they adorned—a work 
upon which vast sums of noney had been expended in its 
printing, engraving, and publishing departments; and 
large amounts, never larger perhaps, in purchasing a 
copyright of the several articles which it contained. If 
any work deserved to be encouraged by Parliament, it 
was this; and if any work was not only valuable and 
useful, but absolutely necessary for the country, it was 
this.” 

- The work has also been reviewed in the strongest terms of com- 
mendation by the Quarterly Review, the Atheneum, and many other 
of the most ably cond {and authoritative periodicals of the day. 





In paper, printing, and embellishment, as well as in the literary 
value of its contents, the work is accommodated to the improved 
taste and advanced information of the times; and whether for the 
purpose of systematic study or occasional reference, the Proprietors 
are satistied that the Seventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
will be found to be the most valuable addition which can be made to 
a modern library. 


Apam and CHarves Brack, Edinburgh ; 
Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemaws, London; 
and sold by all Booksellers, 


The New Sporting Novel. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


> 
ANDLEY CROs 
Or, THE SPA HUNT. 
By the Author of “ Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities,”’ &c, 
“We hope we have done enough (says the Quarterly Revien {yy 

March 1845, at the close of its notice of this work) to bring Jorrock, 
fairly before the non-sporting part of the world —the others will yo, 
need our recommendation. His_historian, it must be obvious, ix 
writer of no common promise. The easy style in which the author 
of ‘Handley Cross’ arranges and draws out his characters, satisfies 
us that he might, if he pleased, take a high place among our inodern 
novelists. He has a world of knowledge of life and manners beyond 
what most of those now in vogue can pretend to, and a gentlemaiilike 
tone and spirit, perhaps even rarer among them.” 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 


Recently published, 
L4 DY EMMELINE STUART 
WORTLEY’S WORKS. 
The Maiden of Moscow: aPoem. 8vo, 25s, 
Angiolina del’ Albano: a Play, in Five 
Acts. 5s. 
Alphonso Algarves: a Drama. 5s. 
Lillia Bianca: a Tale of Italy. 4s. 
Jairah: a Dramatic Mystery. 5s. 
London: How, 132 Fleet Street. 
German Writing Copies. 
Oblong, 1s. 6d. sewed, 


HE ART of GERMAN WRITING 
EXEMPLIFIED, in a Set of easy Copies. For the use of 
Students in that Language. 


By F. JORDAN. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Flowers in the Dweilling-house and Window-gardening. 
g a] 9 


HE GARDENER and PRACTICAL 
FLORIST, price 7s. Gd., contains most complete intormation 
relative to the above, together with upwards of 150 articles on the 
Properties and Cultivation of Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables, and the 
Nature of Soils, with 80 Illustrations. 


London: R. Groombridge, 5 Paternoster Row; and all Booksellers, 





Naturalists’ Library—British Fishes. 
Fep. 8vo, price 6s., with 56 coloured Plates, and Portrait and Memoir 
of Bondelet, Vol. I. of the 
N ATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH 
FISHES. 
By ROBERT HAMILTON, M.D. F.R.S.E. &c. 
Being Vol. 57 of Sir W. Jardine’s “‘ Naturalists’ Library.” The con- 
cluding Volume will be published before Midsummer. 
S. Highley, 5% Fleet Street, London; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh; 
Curry and Co., Dublin. 





Price 1s. Gd. 


x 
ISTORICAL SKETCH of the 
PROGRESS of PHARMACY in GREAT BRITAIN, from 
the time of its partial separation froin the practice of Medicine, until 
the establishment of the Pharmaceutical Society. 
By JACOB BELL. 

Containing :—The first Act of Parliament relating to the Practice 
of Medicine—the Origin of Apothecaries and Apothecaries’ Hall—Pro- 
ceedings against Empyrics—a Specimen of the Materia Medica in the 
early Pharmacoperias, an allusion to the Alchymists—the Disputes 
between the Physicians and Apothecaries—the Establishment of Dis- 
pensaries by the College—the Indignation of the Apothecaries—the 
Controversy arising from the circumstance—the Exposure of the 
Adulteration of Drugs by both parties—the Origin of Chemists and 
Druggists—the Visitation of Shops—Disputes between the Apotheca- 
ries and Druggists—the Pharmaceutic Association of 1791—the Me- 
dicine Stamp Act, and the union of the Apothecaries and Druggists 
for the purpose of opposing it—the Associated Apothecaries, and 
their endeavours to obtain an Act of Parliament—the Opposition of 
the stituted Medical Bodies—the Resistance of the Chemists and 
Dru, s—the Act of 1815; its origin, adventures, misfortunes, and 
difficult birth—a detailed Account of the Proceedings of the Chemists 
and Druggists in opposing it, taken from the Minutes of the Aswo- 
ciation of 181° nm Account of the Circumstances which led to the 
Clause protecting Chemists and Druggists from the operation of the 
Bill, with an explanation of the amount of Protection thus afforded 
—the New Version of the Act and the Prosecutions resulting from 
the construction invented by the Lawyers—the Association of Che- 
mists and Druggists in 1829, in opposition to the Medicine Stamp 
Act—Mr. Warburton’s Parliamentary Enquiry—a Commotion among 
the Assistants of the Druggists and Apothecaries— Allusions to 
several of the Pharmacoperias, the Alterations and Improvements, the 
Scientific Advancement of Pharmacy, and a few incidental Remarks 
on Homeopathy, Hydropathy, &c. &c.— ill proposed by Mr. 
Hawes—the Sensation which it produced—the Meetings of the Com- 
mittee of Chemists and Druggists—the Measures adopted, and their 
successful termination —the Origin and Establishment of the Phar- 
maceutical Society. 

London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





Printed by Charles Robson, of Mada Cottage, Cowley Road, North 
Brixton, George Leve ’ Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Camberwell 
New Road, both in the € ty of Surrey, and Francis Burdett Frank- 
lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printers, at their viipicsiey » Great New eet, Fetter Lane, in 
the City of London; and published by William Armiger Scripps, of 
Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Han- 
over Square, in the Countyof Middlesex, at the Literary Gazette Office, 
Number 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the said 
County, on Saturday, March 11, 18453. 








Agents for New York,—Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
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